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New Scribner Looks Lge 
for young readers 


THERE ONCE WAS A KING 


by Gwain Sexton. Jilus. in 4 colors and 
black & white by the author. The story of 
an unpredictable king, a wishing stone, and 
an influential mouse. Cleverly told and 
amusingly pictured. Side sewn, washable. 
All ages. $2.50 


THE COWBOY ON THE RANCH 


by Louise Floethe. Pictures in 4 colors 
by Richard Floethe. A refreshing change 
from pistol-packing Westerns — Wyoming 
cowboys at work and play. Side sewn, wash- 
able. Ages 5-8. $2.75 


THE TAIL OF THE 
TERRIBLE TIGER 


A FOOTBALL STORY 


by Marion Renick. /Jlus. in 4 colors by 
Paul Galdone. A very amusing picture book 
of a boy’s first football game. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-8. $2.95 


THE BLIND MEN 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Lillian Quigley. Illus. in 4 colors by 
Janice Holland. Graceful retelling of the 
Indian fable about the blind men who each 
“saw” the elephant differently. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-9. $2.95 


PETER PIPER'S ALPHABET 


by Marcia Brown. /Ilus. in 4 colors by 
the author. A clever new presentation of 
the famous alphabet with its funny, tongue- 
twisting rhymes. Side sewa, washable. 
Ages 6-10. $2.95 


HERE COME THE RACCOONS! 


by Alice E. Goudey. J//us. in 2 colors and 
black & white by Garry MacKenzie. The 
life story of raccoons from birth to ma- 
turity. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 6-10. $2.50 
ADAM AND THE 
GOLDEN COCK 
by Alice Dalgliesh. //ius. in 2 colors by 
Leonard Weisgard. Three unforgettable 
days for a Connecticut boy during the 


American Revolution, Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 7-10. $2.50 


VOICI HENRI! 
ano HERE IS HENRI! 
by Virginia Kahl and Edith Vacheron. 


Illus. in 4 colors by Virginia Kahl. Two de- 
lightful books, each of which contains three 
amusing stories, in French and English re- 
spectively. May be used together or sep- 
arately. Both side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. $2.50 each 


EXPLORERS AND PENGUINS 


by Edna M. Andreas. ///us. in 2 colors 
by Marilyn Miller. Exciting true stories of 
sailors, whalers, explorers, and scientists— 
and penguins. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 8-12. 


SCANNON: 
DOG WITH LEWIS AND CLARK 


by Adrien Stoutenburg and Laura 
Nelson Baker. /ilis. with pictures and 
map. The exciting, oft-neglected story of 
the dog who was part of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 9-14. $2.95 


THE WORLD OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


by Genevieve Foster. /i/xs. in 2 colors 
and black & white by the author. A fasci- 
nating biography of a man whose life 
bridged the old and new worlds. Cloth. 
Older boysand girls. $4.95 


ADVENTURES IN 
ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
by Alfred Morgan. Jilus. with dra wings 


and diagrams by the author. Clear instruc- 

tions for 43 experiments and a history of 

electrochemistry. Cloth. 
Older boys and girls. 


HERE IS THE NEW AFRICA 


by Ellen and Attilio Gatti. J//us. with 
photographs by the authors and others. A 
graphic picture of the hopes and struggles 
of Africa’s new nations. Cloth. 

Young adults. $3.50 (prob.) 


$2.75 


$3.50 (prob.) 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


A YOUNG AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN, aptly, if 
unsuitably, called Grey Flannell, recently ac- 
cepted a three-year assignment in Russia. Hoping 
to make a greater hit with the Muscovites than had 
his predecessors, he immediately read Anna Kare- 
nina, Crime and Punishment, War and Peace; then 
sought the guidance of an Old Russian gentleman 
who lived nearby. The latter heartily recommended 
The Brothers Karamazov and The Idiot but could 
not refrain from adding: ‘Flannel, my friend, you 
can never hope to beat the Russians at their.own 
game. You will be much better off if you devote 
your limited time to a thorough review of American 
literature. When you arrive in Moscow, you will 
discover that Russians are conversant with American 
writers. How well do you know the literature of 
your own land?” Young Flannell blushingly re 
plied, “Well, I usually read the current best sellers, 
and I subscribe to some of the better magazines.’ 
Ihe old Russian sadly shook his head and sighed, 
I fear that kind of reading will not stand you in 
good stead in the old country. What you need to 
do is concentrate on Upton Sinclair and Mark Twain 
or upon some of the other American writers with 
established reputations. They are the most 
widely read in Russia 


ones 


While waiting for a Russian visa, Flannell wisely 
followed the sage advice of his old friend, at least 
to the extent of reading Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, and The Jungle. Chancing to pass the public 
library one day, he sauntered in and confidently 
made his wants known. The librarian fetched a 
little red book and told him, “Here is just the thing 
for you. It is A Guide to Soviet Russian Transla- 
tions of American Literature compiled by Glenora 
W. and Deming B. Brown in 1954. The Browns 
have cataloged practically every American imprint 
exclusive of technology that has been translated 
into the Russian language during the period 1917 
to 1947. Their book also contains a tabulation of 
the number of copies printed in every edition.’ 

Relying almost entirely upon the Brown Gu/de, 
Grey Flannell soon assembled a splendid list of 
books to be read and authors that he should know 
He found that as his Russian counselor had told 
him, Upton Sinclair and Mark Twain were indeed 
favorites, but that Jack London topped them in 
popularity. According to the detailed analysis made 
by the Browns, 7,640,000 copies of Jack London 
imprints were issued in the Russian language for 
Russians, whereas only 2,534,000 copies of Mark 
[Twain and 2,292,000 copies of Upton Sinclair were 
placed on the market. Flannell also found that 
O. Henry, Bret Harte, and James Oliver Curwood 
should not be ignored, nor should Joel Chandler 
Harris, Dreiser, Steinbeck, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Caldwell, Poe, Longfellow, Pearl Buck, Washing 
ton Irving, Hemingway, Dos Passos, and Walt 
Whitman, There were a tew other American au- 
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thors much favored in Russia, but Flannell realized 
that he could not accomplish everything in the brief 
time remaining until his departure. 

As for Jack London, Flannell decided to settle 
for The Call of the Wild, White Fang, and Chil 
dren of the Frost. To his Mark Twain repertory, 
he added The Innocents Abroad and A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court. After mulling over 
the extensive listing under Upton Sinclair, he 
selected King Coal and No Pasaran! (They Shall 
Not Pass). He made a special note, however, to 
look into Jimmie Higgins and the long forgotten 
Civil War story, Manassas. This brought to mind 
Uncle Tom's Cabin which he found to be a hardy 
perennial in Russia and the only item under Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in the Brown listing. 

The prevailing popularity of O. Henry astonished 
Grey Flannell. He had never imagined that the 
O. Henry brand of humor would go well in Russia 
Nevertheless, he jotted down for early reading The 
Gentle Grafter, The Four Million, and Cabbage 
and Kings. From the tremendous popularity of 
The Ransom of Red Chief, Flannell concluded that 
like all other Europeans, the Russians enjoyed cow 
boy and Indian stories and stories of the wild West 
Still, he lacked time to worry over James Fenimore 
Cooper, Bret Harte, or James Oliver Curwood, but 
he most certainly would memorize the opening lines 
of that all-time favorite, The Song of Hiawatha 

While thumbing through the Brown Gu/sde, Flan 
nell noticed several individual entries that indicated 
the universal appeal of such unusual narratives as 
Tarzan of the Apes, Paul Bunyan, Lost Horizon 
and The Mark of Zorro. He was not surprised to 
find Robert Frost, Walt Whitman, Edgar Lee Mas 
ters, and Carl Sandburg representing American 
poetry. 

Shortly before his departure for Moscow, Mr 
Flannell read Deming B. Brown's essay on ‘‘Soviet 
Taste in American Literature’’ and spent several 
hours studying the author checklist in the Guide 

Though reasonably well read, Grey Flannel! was 
a sharp enough business man to know that one 
does not have to read books to talk about books 
To compete successfully in a Have-you-read ? contest 
all one needs to do is to associate the right titles 
with the right authors: Edna Ferber—Show Boat 
and So Big; Ellen Glasgow——Barren Ground; C. B 
Kelland—Mr, Deeds Goes to Town, and so on 
ad infinitum, if not ad nauseam. Flannell knew 
that he could spice up small talk with the cliché 
“Zane Grey is passé,” the Brown Guide offered 
proof positive of that. He could say he was sur 
prised and pleased to learn that Russians appre 
ciated such authors as Langston Hughes, Richard 
Wright, Claude McKay, William E. B. DuBois 
Jessie Fauset, and William Pickens. Grey Flannel! 
could not, however, say in advance whether he 
might soon be surprised but not pleased to learn 
that Russians, like all nationals, prefer to discuss 
books in their native tongue. Only the future could 
tell whether the Russians would cotton to Grey 
Flannell. 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Extra Protection where it counts 


Plus Full Book-Life Beauty 
with 1% point Mylar™ 


Keeps edges neater and stronger — 
gives longer wear without added 
bulk. Extra heavy 1!2 point (.0015”) 
Mylar* combined with a Kraft paper 
liner to provide added strength. 
Edge binding not required. And only 
six sizes needed for regular books 


ranging from 7%” through 16”. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film 





Gaylord Book Jacket Cover 
Note double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. Top is 


easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 


Send for illustrated folder 
containing complete information. 





% library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 








Horace the Helicopter 


By EILEEN RYDER (Ages 4-6) 
Horace is ridiculed by the other planes, but 
the “Little Toot” of the air age proves his 
usefulness in this delightful picture story. 
October $2.50 


’ ’ 
Liza and the Helicopter 
By BARBARA IRESON (Ages 5-7) 
The picture adventures of Mr. Popple who 
gets his beloved old car Liza into the Exhibi- 
tion by racing her against a helicopter. With 
amusing line drawings. November $2.75 


Mrs. Easter and the Storks 


Written and illus. by V. H. DRUMMOND 
(Ages 5-7) 
Children will love Mrs. Easter, who flies on 
a stork’s back to the King’s palace to rescue 
the stork’s kidnapped wit« 
September $2.75 


Peter and the Wolf 


By SERGEI PROKOFIEV (Ages 5-8) 
The colorful and imaginative illustrations by 
Alan Howard magically enhance Prokofiev's 
famous story. September $2.75 


The Barnes Book of Nursery Verse 


Edited by BARBARA IRESON' (Ages 5-9) 
A rich collection that mixes traditional nurs- 
ery rhymes with more recent children’s 
poetry and with adult verse children have 
made their own. Many charming illustrations. 

October $4.95 


The Fat Cat Pimpernel 


By DAVID WALKER’ (Ages 6-8) 
Pimpernel’s routine pursuit of Bertram 
Blackbird is disrupted by the villainous cat, 
Black Roger. Lovely color illustrations 

September $2.50 


A. S. 


Wuffles Goes to Town 


By ELIZABETH and GERALD ROSE 
(Ages 6-9) 
Wuflles is one of the most appealing dogs in 
children’s literature, and his adventures in 
catching a thief are illustrated with bold and 
brilliant pictures. October $2.95 


The Long Flight Home 


By ERIK HUTCHINSON (Ages 6-9) 
A dramatic story of swallow migration, its 
hazards and trials, told from the point of 
view of the birds. Many illustrations. 
November $2.50 


The Animals at Rose Cottage 


By DORIS RUST (Ages 6-9) 

When his family moves to the country, 

Timothy Tabb, the old cat, has to learn new 

ways, but he also learns that home is where 
his family is. Many line illustrations. 

November $2.50 


Pegasus 
By JOHN BOWEN (Ages 6-9) 
The legendary flying horse deserts the 
missile crowded skies for a country farm and 
almost forgets how to fly. 
Illustrated October $2.95 


’ : 
Harriet and Her Harmonium 

By ALAN LOMAX (9 and up) 
Drawing on his own folksong collection, 
Lomax includes 13 songs in this story of a 
young girl who travels from England to 
California in 1850. Colortul illustrations. 

Music arranged by Robert Gill. 

November $3.95 


The True Story of Cinderella 


Written and illustrated by QUENTIN BELL 
(9 and up) 

The famous story as it might really have 

happened, retold for those with a sense of 

humor. A refreshing reading experience, 

with witty illustrations. September $3.50 


BARNES & COMPANY 





Announcing a new quality line 
of hardbound juveniles 


set in many lands as well as our own 
wv ( q 


naw WONDERFUL WORLD BOOKS 


Pepe Moreno and the Roller Skates © Hans Andersen: rorty-two stories 


By ERIC ALLEN (Ages 9-12) Translated by M. R. JAMES (Ages 9-14) 
When a Spanish shoeshine boy tries out a A superb new translation from the original 
pair of roller skates, he has many exciting Danish that retains the poetic simplicity and 
misadventures. Lively illustrations. humor of the original. Beautifully illustrated. 

October $2.50 September $3.95 


The Curious Adventures of Tabby Mystery at Mycenae 


By E.H. LANG (Ages 9-12) By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN (Teen-age) 
A thrilling detective story for young adults 
set in ancient Greece and involving young 
Helen of Troy as the victim of abduction. 
Illustrated September $2.75 


Tabby, like Alice, spends her days in an 
upside -down world. And he I adve ntures are 
curious! A real addition to children’s litera- 
ture. September $2.75 


The Green-Coated Boy Horseshoes and Handlebars 


By MARJORIE DIXON & RICHARD KENNEDY oS ee 
Yy (Ages 9-12) Antagonism, a challenge, and a race between 
g horses and bicycles across England’s Quan- 


The enchanting and enchanted adventures tock Hills. Illustrated October $2.95 
of two children in Ireland as they follow the 


agical song o he gree -coated bo A 
ee 7 Patina Or ad r ”$2.95 Roman Eagle, Celtic Hawk 


By ERNESTA. GRAY (Teen-age) 


The Village That Took to the Air Adventure abounds in this story of a Roman 


legion and three men who escape from the 

By M. J. LORY (Ages 9-12) Celtic king and are pursued across the 

A Gallic tale that begins with model planes Pennines. Illustrated September $2.95 
and jealousy, and ends in a village-built 


plane and near-tragedy. 
Illustrated November $2.75 Gamble for a Throne 
By HENRY GARNETT (Teen-age) 
Historical fiction of a high order, starring 
Speedy: The Story of an Irish Pony two boys in the “Penruddock Uprising” of 
By ESME HAMILTON (Ages 9-12) the Royalists against Cromwell. 


st : . Illustrate Nov or «$2.95 
The story of an Irish chestnut mare, of fox ustrated ovember $2.95 


hunt and steeplechase across the green Con- 
nemara countryside. 


Illustrated November $2.95 **-and 
@ magni 
iff 


ent illustra ody 
Rainbow and Speedy The Children’s Eney.y,. eo” 


By ESME HAMILTON (Ages 9-12) 
The life of Speedy and her foals—of pig- 
hunting, the jumps, of injury, recovery, and ard, many. 
the Dublin Horse Show. book has n 
Illustrated November $2.75 tions in cok 


value at onke and black 


5 $8.95! 
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It’s a 
Fact!... 


Books DO 

Live Longer in 

HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS ! 


So, don’t shudder the next time you see a pair 
of grimy hands reaching up for a book. Re- 
member, the grimier the hands, perhaps the 
greater the desire for knowledge! And .. . if 
the book you put into these hands is bound 
in Holliston Roxite Library Buckram, you 
know that all traces of grime and dirt can be 
quickly wiped off with a damp cloth. 

This tough, wear-resistant binding fabric is 
especially designed to withstand the continuous 
wear and tear to which library books are sub- 
jected. It not only does a good job in protecting 
books and extending their life but its wide 
range of attractive colors makes them so bright 
and new looking they keep circulation-busy. 

If you have any book binding problems, you 
can solve them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


F BRics 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, une. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 





A GRANT OF $58,850 for study of library oper 
ations has been awarded to Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, by the William Deiches Free 
Library Fund. The money will go for a series of 
coordinated studies during the next few years in 
four major areas of public library interest and con 
cern, with emphasis on metropolitan Baltimore and 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. Under terms of the 
gift, a full report of the findings will be published 
in four or more volumes, for sale and circulation 
among public libraries generally. Four major publi 
library problems will be dealt with in the series 
covering public library need and use; library organi 
zation and structure, with special reference to city 
county library relationships; library personnel, and 
technical operations. 

Among books selected for inclusion in the book 
exhibit of the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow was Southeastern Indians, Life Portrait 
edited by Emma Lila Fundaburk and Mary Douglass 
Fundaburk Foreman. Another book edited by Miss 
Fundaburk and Mrs. Foreman, Sun Circles and 
Human Hands, was one of 14 winners in the 1958 
Southern Books Competition, sponsored by the 
Southeastern Library Association, and received the 
third literary award of the Alabama Library Associ 
ation as ‘‘a distinguished work of permanent valu¢ 
not only to Alabama but to the Southeast and to 
the nation | 

The first annual American history award, of 
$1,000, has been presented by the MISSISSIPPI VAI 
LEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION to Professor F. War 
ner for his manuscript, “The Idea of Continental 
Union: Agitation for the Annexation of Canada to 
the United States, 1849-1893," to be published in 
early 1960 by the University of Kentucky Press 

The NEW YORK CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE'S 
FLETCHER PRATT AWARD for 1958 has been award: 
to Philip Van Doren Stern for his book, An End 


to Valor. 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., is recipient of the 
KAPPA TAU ALPHA RESEARCH AWARD for 1958 for 
his book, Prelude to Independence: The Newspaper 
War on Britain, 1764-1776. 


The £250 WILLIAM FOYLE POETRY PRIZE, spon 
sored by London booksellers W. and G. Foyle, Ltd 
has been awarded to John Betjeman for his ¢ 
lected Poems. 


Winner of the 1958 BOYS’ LIFE-DODD, MEAD 
PRIZE COMPETITION is William Heuman for his 
story, ‘Missouri River Boy.” 


An EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE AWARD, highest ci 
vilian honor given by the military services, has been 
presented by the U.S. AIR FORCE to Professor James 
L. Cate for his work as coeditor of the 7-volume 
history, The Army Air Forces in World War II. 


North Callahan's Henry Knox: George Washing- 


ton'’s General has been honored by the AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION ROUNDTABLE as “the best book to 


(Continued on page 88) 
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ACRAE SMITH FOR FALL 
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A heart-warming collection of age-old 
stories and 
pirit 


Colorful decorations by Riesie Lonette. 
By the authors of It’s Time for Thanks- 
giving. September 14. Ages 10 and uPp- 
$3.75. 


THEY LIVED IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Frances cavanah 


A new perspective on great men and 
events in American history through 
these stories of boys and girls who 
saw and knew our presidents at home 
in the White Hovse- Ilustrations by 
Clifford Schule. By the author of We 
Came to America. October 19. Ages 10 
and up. $3.50. 


FALC ‘ONS 
TO TH E 
FIGHT 

Joe Archibald 


An exciting story of football and 
the new i e Academy 
learn to 

e code of co t re- 

fficers. BY the author 

mber 14. Ages 12 
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CY PEON OE BS 


Designed for bei auty 
.-- built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
Standard offers 


most complete lines of institutional and 


designers, one of the 


library furniture. 
Made of the 


mortise 


And it is a quality line. 
finest northern hard maple 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed cast bronze hard- 
ware ... three finishes, all hand-rubbed 
to a stain patina. And every item in our 


line is guaranteed against warping, 
splitting or faulty workmanship for one 
year! 

A complete planning service at no 
obligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 


line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N. Y: 





(Continued from page 86) 
appear in i958 on the American Revolution and 
that general period” of U.S. history. 

The CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB'S CAMPION AWARD 
given annually for distinguished long-time service 
to the cause of Catholic letters, has been presented 
to Sister M Madeleva, C.S.C., author of some 16 
volumes of poetry, essays, and criticism, including 
the recent Aly First Seventy Years. 

Poet Thorn Gunn, author of The Sense ef Move 
ment, has been awarded the SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
AWARD for 1959. The award, with a value equiva 
lent to .approximately $1,000, is based on _ the 
promise of a previously published work. 

John C. Greene was awarded $650 for his book 
“The Death of Adam: Evolution and Its Impact on 
Western Thought,” which will be published in 
October by :OWA STATE COLLEGE as the ‘most sig 
= ant book manuscript written by an Iowa State 

College staf: member during the centennial year of 
the college (1958).’ 

Leon Uris is recipient of the RUPERT HUGHES 
AWARD, awarded annually by the AUTHORS CLUB 
OF LOS ANG"LES for the year’s most significant book 
by a Southern Californian, for his book, Exodus 

For his novel, The Lion, Joseph Kessel is winner 
of the PRIX MONACO of a million francs, largest 
cash award ziven to a writer in France. 

Frederick Buechner, author of The Return 
Ansel Gibbs, has been awarded the 1959 RICHARD 
AND HINDA ROSENTHAL AWARD of $1,000, 
by the National Institute of Arts and Letters to 
honor an American novel which, though not a 
commercial success, represents a literary achieve 
ment 


John Gunther's book, Inside Russia Today, has 
been chosen by the OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB as the 
best book on foreign affairs published during 1958 
Citations in the same category were presented to 
Alexander Campbell for The Heart of India and to 
Edgar Snow for Journey to the Beginning 


The 13th annual EDGAR 
busts of Edgar Allan Poe, and scrolls (honorable 
mentions) have been presented by the MYSTERY 
WRITERS OF AMERICA to: Stanley Ellin for The 
Eighth Circle, which was designated the best mys 
tery novel published in the United States in 1958 
and Dorothy Salisbury Davis for her novel, A 
Gentleman Called (honorable mention); Richard 
Martin Stern for The Bright Road to Fear, as the 
best first mystery novel, and Edgar Bohle for The 
Man Who Disappeared (honorable mention); and 
Wenzell Brown for They Died in the Chair, in the 
true crime category. Special RAVEN awards wert 
accorded Ol:ve Wooley Burt for American Murder 
Ballads and Frederic G. Melcher, chairman of the 
board of the R. R. Bowker Company, who was hon- 
ored for his 63 years in the book trade and his 
work in connection with the White House library. 
A special GRAND MASTER'S AWARD went to mystery 
writer Rex Stout. 


given 


awards, symbolized by 


Poul Anderson, author of Perish by the Sword. 
is winner of the COCK ROBIN MYSTERY AWARD 
offered for the first time by Macmillan, which con 
sists of $1,600 outright and $1,500 as an advance 
on royalties 

The book Thirteen Days to Glory has brought to 
Lon Tinkle three literary prizes totaling $2,500: 
the TEXAS INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS’ CARR 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Announcing the 


magnificent new 


GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


E’RE proud to announce the pub- 

'Y lication of Tue GoLpEN Book 
EncycLopepIi< in Goldencraft Li- 
brary Binding. This special 8-volume 
edition, sturdily bound in buckram, 
was especially created for the educa- 
tional field. 

Many years have gone into the 
producing of this exciting new ency- 
clopedia which was written under 
the general editorship of Bertha 
Morris Parker. 

Over thirty outstanding authori- 
ties in the library and educational 
field have served as contributors and 





consultants on this comprehensive 
and authoritative work. Here are 
some of the features which make the 
encyclopedia a must for every school 
and library: 


¢ Especially suited for grades 3-6 

* Vocabularly range of 7700 words 

¢ Printed in large, clear type 

¢ 8 volumes — 192 pages each 

¢ Fully indexed in final volume 

¢ Contains 1375 entries 

¢ Full color illustrations on each page 
¢ Over 375 maps in full color 

¢ Each book is 7-5/16 x 10-1/4” 

¢ List Price $55.00 Net price $39.50 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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THERE I$ NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE BEST 





Chess Cenclom e Most 
€ cmfivehiensive Commentary 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


A library is not complete unless it con- 
tains at least one full set of The Interpreters 
Bible. Only the LB. the 
knowledge of 146 of 
preachers, and teachers of the English-speak- 


makes available 


the ablest scholars 


ing Protestant world. 


Only 1.B. ol 
centuries of biblical research. In short only 
The Interpreter’s Bible puts the sum total of 


the contains the results 


biblical knowledge at your fingertips 


“One of 
commentary publications."-—ALA Religious 
Books 


the most thoroughly prepared 


“Recommended heartily as essential for all 


libraries.”"—Library Journal 
THE SET EACH INDIVIDUAL 
$89.50 VOLUME $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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(Continued from page 88) 


P. COLLINS AWARD for the best Texas book of 1958; 
the SUMMERFIELD G. ROBERTS AWARD of $1,000 
given by the SONS OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS fot 
the year's best book about early Texas; and the an 
nual SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION AWARD of $500 for contribution to 
knowledge off campus as well as on. 


Columbia University has presented its BANCROFT 
PRIZES for 1959, for distinguished studies in Ameri 
can history, diplomacy, and international relations 
to Daniel J. Boorstin for his The Americans: The 
Colonial Experience (first volume of a projected 
trilogy) and to Ernest Samuels for his Henry 
Adams: The Middle Years (second volume of a 
planned trilogy). The prizes carry a cash stipend 
of $3,000 each. For the same book, Dr. Samuels 
also has received the FRANCIS PARKMAN PRIZE of 
the SOCIETY OF AMERICAN HISTORIANS. 


Winner of the first MACMILLAN FICTION AWARD 
is John Berry, for his first novel, “Krishna Fluting,” 
to be published in October by Macmillan. The 
award consists of $7,500—$5,000 of which is an 
advance against royalties. 


The FREEDOMS’ FOUNDATION has awarded its 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HONOR MEDAL, presented 
annually to an outstanding contributor to freedom 
and patriotism, to J. Edgar Hoover for his book 
Masters of Deceit. 


ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS of $1,000 each, annu 
ally presented under Saturday Review sponsorship 
for the best books in the field of race relations 
have been presented for Stride Toward Freedom by 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., and for the revised 
edition of Racial and Cultural Minorities by George 
Eaton Simpson and J. Milton Yinger. 


Winner of the 1959 FRANKLIN WATTS FICTION 
AWARD is Gene Inyart for her book, Tent Under 
the Spide r Tree. 


Annual book awards of the JEWISH BOOK COUN 
CIL OF AMERICA have been presented as follows 
the HARRY AND ETHEL DAROFF MEMORIAL FICTION 
AWARD to Leon Uris for Exodus; the ISAAC SIEGEI 
MEMORIAL JUVENILE AWARD to Lloyd Alexander 
for Border Hawk: August Bondi. the HARRY AND 
FLORENCE KOVNER MEMORIAL AWARD FOR HEBREW 
POETRY (awarded posthumously) to Moshe Ben 
Meir for Tzil va-Tzel (“Sound and Shadow’’); the 
HARRY AND FLORENCE KOVNER MEMORIAL AWARD 
FOR YIDDISH POETRY to Benjamin J. Bialostotzky 
for Lid Tzu Lid (“Poem to Poem"); THE HARRY 
AND FLORENCE KOVNER MEMORIAL AWARD FOR 
ENGLISH POETRY to Grace Goldin for Come Under 
the Wings: A Midrash on Ruth. A special citation 
for library work was given to Adas Shalom Syna 
gogue, Detroit, Mich. 


Awards totalling $11,500 were given 18 winners 
in the annual AVERY AND JULE HOPWOOD CONTEST 
in creative writing at the University of Michigan 
There were 10 major and 10 minor awards in the 
fields of fiction, drama, poetry, and essay. Major 
contest prizes totalled $9,000 and minor $2,500. 


Winner of the ABINGDON AWARD of $10,000 in 
cash and a $2,500 advance against royalties is 
Jaroslav Pelikan for ““The Riddle of Roman Cathol 
icism,”’ due for publication in mid-September 
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SO TRIM...SO MODERN... 
SO EFFICIENT 


Just drop book card, borrower’s card, and date due card 
into Portable—and another book is charged out! 


The new Recordak 
Portable Microfilmer 1 


15," 


y= first look tells you this new Recordak The Portable’s modern styling and the soft 


Portable is the microfilmer you’ve been pastel coloring—add the final touch. . . blend 
waiting for—one that was designed with your in harmoniously with any library’s décor! 


library's book-charging operations in mind! Be sure and see it soon. Mail coupon today 


Its trim dimensions and low silhouette for free folder. “‘ Recordak”’ is a trademark 


make it ideal for desk or countertop use. [deal 


for bookmobiles. too! And its weight—just eeeeeeececeese« MAIL COUPON TODAY ecceceseeeeees 


24 lbs.—is even less than that of an office : 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 11-10 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Send me further details on the new 


Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 


typewriter. A snap for anyone to carry from 


desk to desk if needed. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Name 
Libra 


Street 


originator of modern microfilming— 


now in its 32nd year Cit, 


eeereeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


. 
Wy 


FUTILITY THE TAPIR 

Story and Pictures 

by ROBERTA MOYNIHAN 

Futility never made much of a move in any 
direction. But one morning this torpid tapir 
decided to get up! Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE GROUNDHOG 

AND HIS SHADOW 

Story and Pictures by KURT WIESE 

Mr. Groundhog rashly sells his shadow, but is 
lonely without it. How he gets it back is tick- 
lingly told. Ages 4-7 $2.25 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN 
Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 
Norman, the beguiling mouse-doorman of an 
art museum, has a lofty ambition which, aston 
ishingly, comes true! Ages 4-7 $3.00 


SPACE WITCH 

Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 

When Tilly Ipswitch tries outer space she finds 

that, for haunting, there's no space like home! 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE MAGNIFICENT PUMPKIN 
By VALDINE PLASMATI 
Illustrated by Heidi Ogawa 
Milly and Bill had grown the pumpkin all by 
themselves, but it took the whole family to 
win first prize. Ages 4-7 $2.50 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS 

By MARIE HALL ETS 

and AURORA LABASTIDA 

Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 

Ceci, a little Mexican girl, has her very own 
Christmas festival with her first pifiata. Exqui 


site full-color drawings Ages 4-7 $3.25 


MADELINE AND THE GYPSIES 
Story and Pictures 

by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 

In a Paris aglow with Bemelmans’ brilliant 


color, gypsies rescue Madeline when she is 
stuck atop a Ferris wheel, Ages 5-8 $3.50 


\ 


1959 


OTTO IN TEXAS 

Story and Pictures 

by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 

Otto, the giant dog, and Duke, his master, visit 
Texas and outfox a new brand of outlaw—the 
oil rustler. Ages 5-9 $2.50 


BAMBINO GOES HOME 

Story and Pictures 

by GEORGES SCHREIBER 

The little clown uses his talents to show an 
American boy that circus and candy are un- 
derstood in any language. Ages 6-9 $3.00 


MAGNUS AND THE SQUIRREL 
By HANS PETERSON 

Illustrated by lon Wikland 

In a seaside city in Sweden a friendship grows 
between a little boy, a big boy, and a frisky 
squirrel. Ages 6-9 $2.50 


THE LONG-NOSED PRINCESS* 
By PRISCILLA HALLOW ELL 
Illustrated by Rita Fava 

The chosen prince makes fun of Princess 
Felicity’s nose, but in this merry spoof she 


finds true love anyway Ages 6-10 $2.00 


A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 

Ilustrated by Mary Villarejo 

An orphan longed to have a likeness of her 
patron saint. How this came about makes a 
touching story. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


THE TENEMENT TREE 

Written and Ulustrated by KATE SEREDY 
lino and his country aunt make a wonderful 
book about plants and animals that resemble 
his city neighbors. Ages 7-10 $3.00 


DENNY AND 

THE INDIAN MAGIC 

By LESTER ROWNTREE 

Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 

A boy’s dream of learning to talk with animals 
comes true through his belief in a blind Mojave 
Indian’s prophecy. Ages 7-11 $2.50 








PRINCESS 





PIPPI IN THE SOUTH SEAS 

By ASTRID LINDGREN 

Illustrated by Louis §. Glanzman 

The glorious adventures of Pippi and her 
friends Tommy and Annika, on an island 
where Pippi's father is king. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


AUNTIE ROBBO 
By ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
Illustrated by Christopher Brooker 
An exciting story of a sort of elderly Scottish 
Pippi Longstocking. New edition. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CAPTAIN GHOST 

By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Decorations by Corydon Bell 

Three delightful children turn a fallen tree 
into a make-believe ship and solve an exciting 
mystery. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


THEY LIKE YOU BETTER 

By JAMES GARFIELD 

Illustrated by Robert Greiner 

When homeless Billy Watson enters Schultz's 
Pet Emporium a new life starts for him, in the 
world of television. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


THE ISLAND SHEPHERD 

By YOLLA NICLAS 

Photographs by the Author 

Superb photographs tell of David's summer 
in Maine and of his wonderful new friend- 
ship with an old shepherd. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE LONG-NOSED 


*PRIZEWINNERS 


New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Bock Festival 


AN EDGE 
OF THE FOREST 


ONE TO MAKE READY 

By ELSPETH BRAGDON 

Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 

Minta of Cranberry Cove, Maine, hates the 
idea of growing up. But an eventful summer 
changes her viewpoint. Ages 10-13 $2.75 


CORRIE AND THE YANKEE 

By MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 

A deeply moving story of a ten-year-old Negro 
girl who hides and cares for a wounded 
Yankee soldier. Ages 10-14 $3.00 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST* 

By AGNES SMITH 

Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 

A sensitive story of a black lamb who, driven 
into the forest, was cared for and protected 
by a leopardess. Ages 11-15 $3.00 


THE ROMANCE 

OF CHEMISTRY: From Ancient 
Alchemy to Nuclear Fission 

By KEITH GORDON IRWIN 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

Great men in chemistry, from the days when 
men searched for the “philosopher's stone” 
to modern times H.S. Age $3.75 


PICTURES TO LIVE WITH 

By BRYAN HOLME 

Over 150 Reproductions; 8 in Color 

An exciting variety, from the most ancient to 


Paes ee es Cae Sx SS the most modern. Lively, illuminating com- 
THE HONEY BOAT <a a aN mentary. H.S. Age $4.50 
Written and Illustrated : AD } 
by VALENTI ANGELO . oS MEN, ANTS, AND ELEPHANTS: 
Mee. —>~ = Size in the Animal World 
JAR SS By PETER WEYL 

Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

How size affects our ability to do things and 


THE CHEERFUL HEART its effect on hearing, sight, and the strength 
By ELIZABETH J] ANET GRAY of our bodies H. S. Age $3.00 
Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 

Tomi helps her family rebuild their lives after 
the bombing of 'Tokyo. Fascinating picture of 
Japanese life Ages 9-12 $3.00 


: , Yef h \ iL aia 
Springtime adventures of two lively boys ona “Shea, t-~ 


barge carrying beehives up and down an 
Italian river. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE RED PONY 
By JOHN STEINBECK 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


DRUMMER BOY s mae ae eee 
FOR MONTCALM ' ie 

By WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS 
Illustrated by Alan Moyler 

The fall of Quebec in 1759, from the view- 
point of a French drummer boy. Authentic 
and exciting, Ages 10-14 $2.75 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Z 








the little 


‘work horse 


for every library 


I 


NO. 285 
GRAY 
FINISH 
ONLY 


“TWO-SHELF”’ 


Lele) Gag iiler 4 


It’s handy, it’s handsome—this 
amazingly rugged two-shelf book 
truck by Demco! Under actual test 
this book truck was loaded with 160 
pounds, twice the load of its capacity 
of 82 average size library books, and 
pushed over a 2” double threshold 
more than 25,000 times. Results? No 
effect on its welded construction! 
You'll like this ‘Little Work Horse”’ 

it’s easy to maneuver, quiet in op- 
eration, economically priced at only 


$4550 
EMELO F.O.B. MADISON, WIS 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison 1, Wisconsin » New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The 1960 DODD, MEAD LIBRARIAN PRIZE COM 
PETITION for the best book, fiction or nonfiction 
for an American boy or girl, 6 to 16, is open both 
to teachers and to librarians working with children 
or young people. Closing date for the competition 
is March 15, 1960. 


Mystery Writers of America, Inc., has announced 
its sponsorship of a Festival of Mysteries, Oct. 26 
31. During that week, in which Halloween appro- 
priately falls, trophies will be offered for the “Best 
Interior’ or “Best Window Display” by a library 
or bookstore using the mystery as its theme. Judg 
ing will be done mostly from photographs, although 
personal visits will be made where feasible. 

This first of what it is hoped will become an 
annual event commemorates the 150th birthday an 
niversary of Edgar Allan Poe and the 100th of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Contestants may apply for 
entry blanks to: Veronica Parker Johns, National 
Chairman, ‘‘Festival of Mysteries,’ Mystery Writers 
of America, Inc., 228 W. 24th St., NYC 11 


OBITUARIES 


BARDOUX, JACQUES, historian and former French 
deputy; author of Stalin Against Europe, I Accuse 
Moscow, as well as books on Lloyd George, Queen 
Victoria, J. Ramsay Macdonald, and on life in mod 
ern Britain and France; in Saint-Saturin; France; 84 
[ Aug. 15} 

Boyp, ELizABETH MIFFLIN, author of children’s 
books; in Philadelphia, Penn.; 88. {May 1] 
BROWN, ROBERT CARLTON, author and publisher 
who wrote novels (What Happened to Mary? 
others) poetry (My Missionary, Nomadness), and 
in collaboration, 15 books on food and drink (Te 
Wine Cook Book, The Complete Book of Cheese 
others); in NYC; 73. [Aug. 7] 


CARPENTER, Dr. SPENCER CECIL, former chaplain 
to King George V and Dean of Exeter Cathedral 
from 1935-1950; author of a number of books, in 
cluding volume two of his last work, The Churc/ 
in England, on which he was working at his death; 
in Exeter, England; 81. [Aug. 19] 


CorBIN, JOHN, author of such books as Tu 
Frontiers of Freedom; The Unknown Washington 
Biographic Origins of the Republic; The Return 
the Middle Class; The Elizabethan Hamlet; An 
American at Oxford; A New Portrait of Shake 
speare; former drama critic and editorial writer for 
the New York Times; after a long illness; in Briar 
cliff Manor, N.Y.; 89. [Aug. 30} 


DAWSON, CONINGSBY, novelist whose books include 
The Garden Without Walls, Road to Avalon, Carr) 
On (published in Britain as Khaki Courage), The 
Glory of the Trenches, Living Bayonets, The Moon 
Through Glass, and Tell Us of the Night, of which 
he was coauthor; after two years of failing health; 
in Santa Monica, Cal.; 77. [Aug. 10} 
Devin, Denis, Irish Ambassador to Italy; poet 
whose books include Lough Derg and Intercession; 
translator; in Dublin; 51. [Aug. 21] 

(Continued on page 96) 
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WORLD VIEWS 


from- 


Brewster House 
on the slopes of 


Mount Olympus is 


MAO TSE-TUNG AND | WERE BEGGARS 


by Siao-yu 


What is the true story behind the birth of Communism in China? 


Why did China follow the 


lead of Russia, rather than pursue a more moderate reform? 


The answers lie within this book, written at the urging of Lin Yutang who has prepared the 


preface. Dr. 
formation of the Chinese Communist Party. 


Siao-yu and Mao Tse Tung were close friends 
During the summer of 1917 they wandered as beggars 
through China, living by their wits and talking with all kinds of people. 
basic ideas of society and the fate of China became increasingly apparent. 


from their student days until the 


The divergence of thei: 
These basic differences 


are reflected in the dramatic story of the actual birth of the Chinese Communist Party in a storm 


on Nan Hu (South Lake), Chiahsing. 

The book has been annotated by 
story is a revealing one and 
what has happened in China."’ 


Trade Edition 


I commend it to 


304 pages 


Deluxe Edition with 16 additional full page illustrations 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF JAMES MONROE 
Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown 


The two large fragments of an unfinished auto- 
biography left by President Monroe, an 
previously known only to a handful of scholars, 
are here printed in their entirety. Written after 
Monroe's retirement from the Presidency, this 
material is an important contribution to the 
documentary history of the United States be- 
tween 1775 and 1807. Especially valuable for 
its account of the education of a President. 


256 pages $6.00T 


Robert Carver North, Stanford University, who says: 


“The 


readers who search for some understanding of 


illustrated by the author $6.00T 


$10.00T 


THE EXECUTIVE 
OVERSEAS 


By John Fayerweather 


Of vital importance to every business\ man 
concerned with the management of overseas 
operations. The major problems in_ relations 
affecting the administrative process abroad are 
analyzed and discussed, with actual case studies 
of management situations used for illustration. 
A valuable sequel to THE ART OF OVER- 
SEASMANSHIP by Harlan C. Cleveland and 
Gerard J. Mangone. 


195 pages $4.00T 


SOVIET REGIME (Third Edition) 
by W. W. Kulski $8.00T 
THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP 


edited by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone $3.00T 


WORLD LITERACY 
by Frank C. and Robert S. Laubach $3.50 


IVAN MESTROVIC, SCULPTOR AND PATRIOT 
by Laurence Schmeckebier $10.00T 


MIDDLE EAST IN CRISIS 
by Carol A. Fisher and 


Fred Krinsky (Paper) $3.75 (Cloth) $5.00T 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 


UMIiVEASITY 


PRESS 


Brewster House 
Book News 
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The “Ribs” on a 
Bro-Dart Book 
Support provide 
reinforcement for 
greater strength 
and support. The 
small “cut out” 
means that many 
more supports can 
be “nested” for 
storage in a small 
area. 


Yeo... EVEN A 
BOOK SUPPORT 
CAN BE IMPROVED! 


MORE STRENGTH 
Ribbed construction 
makes Bro-Dart Book 
Supports stronger, 
longer lasting. 
MORE 
““NESTABILITY” 
Save storage space! 
Bro-Dart Book Supports 
can be nested 

in larger quantities. 


MORE VARIETY 7 Decorative Colors 
add beauty to your stacks! 
Black, Grey, Brown, Sand, Red, 
Jade Green, Olive Green 
2 Sizes . . . Standard, 5” high — 
Large, 9” high 
. Plain, Felt, Rubber Cork 
or New Non-Slip Plastic 
WRITE FOR LOW PRICES 


4 Bases. . 


For information write to Dept. C91 


Bro Devt INDUSTRIES 


56 Earl Street 


Newark 5, New Jersey 

1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (Canada) Limited 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 


25, Calif 
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(Continued from page 94) 
DREUTZER, JESSIE DE BoTH, author of 35 books 
and an encyclopedia on cooking; conductor of cook 
ing schools on radio-TV; in Chicago, Ill.; 58 
[Aug. 31} 
FRANCIS, WILLIAM W., medical historian, editor 
and librarian; in Montreal, Canada; 81. Dr. Fran- 
cis, librarian of the Osler Library at McGill Uni- 
versity, was a former editor of the International 
Journal of Public Health and the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal. While at Oxford University in 
1921 he edited Biblioteca Osleriana, a catalog of 
books by his cousin, the late Sir William Osler 
{Aug. 9} 
GuEsT, EpGar A., author of verse volumes such as 
A Heap o’ Livin’, Just Folks, Over Here, When 
Day Is Done, The Passing Throng, Light of Faith, 
Life’s Highway, All In a Lifetime, Today and To 
morrow; apparently of a cerebral hemorrhage; in 
Detroit, Mich.; 77. [Aug. 5} 
HELBURN, THERESA (MRS. JOHN BAKER OP 
DYCKE), a partner in Theatre Guild enterprises for 
nearly 40 years; author of several plays, and of an 
autobiography scheduled for 1960 publication; of a 
heart attack; in Norwalk, Conn.; 72. [Aug. 18} 


HUuGARD, JEAN, Australian-born magician; author 
of more than 30 textbooks on magic and editor of 
others; in Brooklyn, N.Y.; 86. [Aug. 14} 

JACKH, Dr. Ernest, German-born consultant at the 
Near and Middle East Institute of Columbia Uni 
versity; author of 21 books, among them The War 
for Man’s Soul, The Risine Crescent; in NYC: 84 
JACKSON, Dr. WALTER CLINTON, Chancellor of the 
Woman's College of the University of North Caro 
lina until retiring this year; author of A Boy's Life 
of Booker T, Washington and Poetry by American 
Negroes; in Greensboro, N.C.; 80. [Aug. 12} 
KIN-ICHI, ISHIKAWA, one of Japan's leading trans 
lators of foreign books into Japanese, among them 
several volumes by Sir Winston Churchill and Van 
Wyck Brooks’ 7 he Flowering of Neu England; 
author of A Book of Thoughts, essays on Japan 
today; in Tokyo; 64. [Aug. 4} 

KNUDSON, DR, JOHN IMMANUEL, retired professor 
of history and economics at Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute; author of A History of the League of 
Nations, Methods of International Legislation, Re- 
duction of Armaments by Internationai Agreement 
of a heart attack; in Battle Creek, Mich.; 70 
{Aug. 25] 

LANDOWSKA, WANDA, world-renowned _harpsi 
chordist; author of Music of the Past and other 
works; of a heart attack; in Lakeville, Conn.; 82 
[ Aug. 16} 

LEBER, REV. Dr. CHARLES Tupor, head of ecu 
menical mission werk for the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA.; author of The Unconquerable 
The Church Must Win; Is God in There?: editor 
and coauthor of World Faith in Action; of a heart 
attack; in Sao Paulo, Brazil; 60. [July 30} 


LEMKIN, Dr. RAPHAEL, Polish-born leader in the 
international movement to outlaw genocide; author 
of Axis Rule in Occupied Europe and an unfinished 
autobiography tentatively titled ‘Unofficial Man’; 
of a heart attack; in NYC; 58. [Aug. 28} 


LINDLEY, Dr. HARLOW, expert on the history of 
midwestern America and for many years secretary 
editor, and librarian of the Ohio State Archaeologi 
cal and Historical Society; author of The Govern 


(Continued on page 98) 
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for every The 18th Century design above is from the 


main Compass article in EB. Describing this, 
SCIENCE as well as the most advanced direction finders, 
more than 15,000 words are devoted to this 
, subject alone. This is but one example of the 
subject unexcelled science coverage that qualifies 
Encyclopaedia Britannica for use in today’s 

stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For nearly two centuries, Encyclopaedia Britannica has been an authorita- 
tive source for scientific information. Today, high schools and libraries which 
are putting greater emphasis on science find that EB is unequalled in provid- 
ing the background and the ‘‘news’’ of modern science. 

It is largely to keep up with the progress of science that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now revised at the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. 
Traditionally, many of the articles have been, and are, written by researchers 
who are on the very frontiers of science. Many of these are Nobel Prize win- 
ners who interpret their theories and discoveries for the average reader at 
the high school level. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 329-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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Libraries are important business and must 
be run as such — good business practice 
requires that the greatest return be ob- 
tained for each dollar spent. 


When it comes to purchasing binding — 
whether in the form of prebound new 
books or rebinding of old books — 
greatest value is obtained by placing 
your orders only with Certified Binders 
who are obligated to process your work 
according to the “Standards” issued by 
the Library Binding Institute. 


Of all the literature published by LBI 
these “Standards” are the most important 
and a MUST reading for every librarian. 
Other LBI material includes lists of 
Certified Binders, Brochures, Posters, 
Educational Slides, Movies, etc. All of 
these are available to you without charge 
or obligation. We urge you to write today. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 





(Continued from page.96) 
ment of Indiana; editor of Indiana as Seen by Early 
Teachers and The Indiana Centennial; in Columbus, 
Ohio; 84. [Aug. 20} 
LowriE, THE Rev. Dr. WALTER, pastor for 23 
years at St. Paul’s American Church in Rome; 
author of numerous writings, including Biblical 
commentary, 2 biographical studies and 13 trans- 
lations of Kierkegaard, and a study of the theo- 
logian Karl Barth; as well as such works as Monu- 
ments of the Early Church, Problems of Church 
Unity, Jesus According to St. Mark, Art in the Earl) 
Church, W hat Is Christianity?; after a short illness; 
in Princeton, N.J.; 91. [Aug. 12] 
PARSONS, ARTHUR H., director of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md., since 1957; of a 
heart attack; in Shapleigh, Me.; 48. Mr. Parsons 
went to Baltimore after seven years as director of 
the Omaha, Neb., Public Library. He entered the 
profession in 1938 as a reference assistant in the 
economics division of the New York Public Library 
and subsequently headed libraries in Swampscott 
and Brockton, Mass., before going to Omaha. A 
past president of the Mountain Plains Library Asso- 
ciation and past secretary of the Nebraska Library 
Association, he also had served as editor of the 
Massachusetts Library Association Bulletin. His 
writings include The Horn That Stopped the Band 
(illustrated by Lynd Ward) and numerous contri- 
butions to periodicals. Mr, Parsons was a member 
of the Special Committee of Five created by the 
American Library Association executive board in 
Jan. 1958 “to take immediate and vigorous action 
to define the needs for library service presented by 
our national situation; to consult with educational 
groups to formulate definitions of common needs; 
and in the light of these and other considerations to 
form a concrete national program coupled with 
recommendations.” [Aug. 30} 
PERLMAN, SELIG, labor economist; former John R. 
Commons Research Professor at the University of 
Wisconsin; collaborator with Dr. Commons and 
others on the standard History of Labor in the 
United States; author of A Theory of the Labor 
Movement and other works; following a stroke; in 
Philadelphia, Penn.; 70. [Aug. 14] 
Pinski, Davin, Russian-born Yiddish playwright 
and novelist who resided in the U.S. from 1899 to 
1948; author of widely translated plays (The Treas- 
ure, The Eternal Jew, Temptations, Yenkel the 
Blacksmith, King David and His Wives, King Solo- 
mon, The Dumb Messiah, The Final Balance) and 
novels (Arnold Levenberg, The Generations of 
Noach Edom); in Haifa, Israel; 87. [Aug. 11} 
RUFFIER, JOSEPH P., curator of the general library 
of New York University in Washington Square, 
NYC; of lobar poliomyelitis; in Grasslands, N.Y.; 
42. [Aug. 28] 
SPEER, RoBERT K., professor of education at New 
York University, coauthor of a number of works, 
including Education and Society, Science in the New 
Education, Supervision in the Elementary School; 
in Fresh Meadows, Queens, N.Y.; 60. [Aug. 9} 
THAYER, TIFFANY, novelist who wrote, under his 
own name and assorted pseudonyms, such books as 
Thirteen Men, The Illustrious Corpse, Call Her 
Savage, The Greek, An American Girl, Kings and 
Numbers, Little Dog Lost; of a heart attack; in 
Nantucket, Mass.; 57. [Aug. 23] 
WILLOUGHBY, BARRETT, novelist (Spawn of the 
North) and short story writer; of heart disease; in 
Berkeley, Cal.; 59. [July 29} 
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Go Exploring With Books 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


VOICE OF THE LUTE 


By SKULDA VANADIS BANER. Decorations by Vera Bock. The hauntingly beautiful 
love story of Embla Fager who was brought back to the Sweden of her people unwit- 
tingly to avenge the wicked beauty who now lay half awake in the great, shadowy 
house. Fortunately, the voice of the lute, the voice of love, was stronger than all else. 


Young Adults. $3.50 
SERILDA’S STAR 


By OLIVE RAMBO COOK. Illustrated by Helen Torrey. Serilda Shaw surprised her 
family by exchanging her precious gold locket for Star —an apparently worthless 
mare. Once the lovely sorrel recovered, they were glad to have her. She proved to be a 
playmate and helpmate in everything. A lively, adventurous story for young people 
set in the author’s native northern Missouri. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


STORMY WINTER 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. Jacket by Don Lambo. A stirring story based on the San 
Juan Island boundary dispute between Canada and the United States. Living in the 
tense atmosphere created by differing loyalties, the threats of war, two young people 
at last found happiness together. A valuable addition to a little-known chapter in the 
history of the Puget Sound area. Young Adults. $3.50 


THE CRYSTAL HORSE 


By CATHERINE FOWLER MAGEE. Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. The poignant story 
of a young Japanese-American girl who was forced to return to Japan after Pearl 
Harbor. How she managed, with her different upbringing, to live out the war in Japan 
has meaning for all young people in a war-torn world. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


By GWEN PHARIS RINGWOOD. Decorations by Harper Johnson. The thrilling adven- 
tures of a boy whose father left him in charge of a ranch in the Alberta ranching 
country. Although young Brandt made what seemed to be many mistakes, he learned 
that a man must do what he thinks right even though it may go against, and some- 
times even hurt, his friends. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


MYSTERY IN THE JEEP 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Jacket by Stephen J. Voorhies. Lefty and Gloria set out to return 
some books. Suddenly they were being forced to give them up. An unusual mystery, 
in which a group of young people in a logical way help the police uncover the criminals. 
Written by an author with a rare understanding of teen-agers. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


CANADIANS CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS 
OF LONG AGO AND OTHER STORIES 


By KENNETH E. KIDD. Illustrated by Sylvia By ZACHARIAS TOPELIUS. Selected and ed- 
Hahn. “Interesting, readable...an accurate ited by Frances Jenkins Olcott. Illustrated 
description of the contributions of Indians by Frank McIntosh. ‘Families who like to 
to white man’s culture and of Indian cul- read fairy tales aloud will find enjoyment 
ture itself.”—Science Education. ... humor and a fresh touch.” 

Ages 10-14. $2.50 —Saturday Review. Ages 8-12. $4.00 


Send for free Junior Catalog 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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~ Lothrop 


_ publishes four new novels for 
YOUNG ADULTS 

_ who are meeting and solving 
new problems every day 





... like Chloe who knows what she 
wants — and isn’t afraid to go after the 
most attractive man in town. 





FOR CHLOE—WITH LOVE 


By Harry Harrison Kroll 
Jacket by Roger Duvoisin 
Oct. $3.00 


... like Jerry who changes from a 
potential juvenile delinquent to a boy 
who can face up to his mistakes. 








... like Pen Magill who believes in 
her playboy brother and flies to an island 
in the Bahamas to help clear his name. 








... like Tina who overcomes self-pity 
and hostility toward her family when she 
becomes absorbed in the 

problems of a forlorn little boy. 





ALASKA CHALLENGE 
By Tom E. Clarke 

Jacket by Kurt Werth 

Sept. $3.00 





THE COVE OF THE 
SILVER FISH 


By Thelma Peters 
Jacket by Helen Stone 
Sept. $3.00 





THAT SUMMER 
BY THE SEA 


By D. D. Hutchison 
Jacket by Patricia Ayearst 
Oct. $3.00 





For the In-Between Ages 





Molly’s Cottage 


By Surrtey Simon. Illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. Molly and Karen have fun restoring 
a forgotten little cottage — until Cousin 
Phyllis comes and spoils everything. 

Oct. $3.00 


Larry and the Freedom Man 


By MarGarRET Hac ter. Illustrated by 
Harold Berson. The conflict between slave 
state Missouri and free state Kansas does 
not disturb the friendship of two lonely 
youngsters, untroubled by color. 

Oct. $3.00 


Joker, The Polo Pony 


By JAMEs RosBertT Ricuarp. Jacket by Don- 
ald Bolognese. On a ranch in Texas, Dave 
Banks learns a great deal about polo and 
also helps the pony, Joker, to make a dra- 
matic comeback. Aug. $2.75 





Scientific Magic 

By Sam RoseEnFELD. Illustrated by John 
Osgood. Fifty magical effects clearly ex- 
plained so that the young magician can 
perform like a professional. Oct. $3.00 


The Golden Carnation 
And Other Stories Told in Italy 


By Frances Toor. Illustrated by Anne 
Marie Jauss. Fairytales and legends reflect- 
ing the warm sun and the brilliant colors 
of the Mediterranean. Oct. $3.50 


The Book of Place Names 


By Exoise LAMBERT and Manio Per. The 
names of places all over the world tie in 
with the land and the sea, the hills and the 
forests, the animals and the people. 

Nov. $3.00 


For Younger Boys and Girls 





When The Snow Is Blue 


Written and illustrated by MARGUERITE 
Dorian. An elusive hour of childhood is 
recaptured in this elfin tale that is filled 
with the magic of make-believe. 

Oct. $2.75 


Billie 

By Espuyr SLosopxina. Illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Tomboy Billie didn’t at all enjoy 
being a girl. But after she started taking 


ballet lessons, she changed her mind. 


Sept. $2.75 


Tweeney 


By Harvey Foreman. Illustrated by Cedric 
Rogers. A deserted mother cat fights for her 
five kittens, born in an alley during a storm, 


and finds homes for them all. Oct. $2.75 





Where Is God? 


Written and illustrated by Joan GALE 
Tuomas. Although the little boy looking 
for God does not find Him in any one place, 
he learns that God is everywhere. 

Sept. $1.00 


Exploring Under The Sea 
By Marie Neuratu. Wonderful new in- 
ventions are used to explore the giant conti- 
nent that lies below the deepest oceans. 
Sept. $2.00 


at 


Send for 


our new 


illustrated a 
catalog. via 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., INC. 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Harriet Torrey Evatt 


| KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, Harriet Torrey Evatt 

was born June 24, 1895, and was brought up in 
that state, in North Carolina, and in Ohio. She had 
two sisters and their father was John McCullough 
Torrey, a mural painter, of a pioneer Ohio family, 
and their mother, Lenna Van Meter (Richardson) 
Torrey, a Virginian of Knickerbocker Dutch ances- 
try. The future author was a niece and namesake of 
Harriet Hawley, who also wrote children’s books. 

I always wanted to be a writer and artist,” 
Mrs. Evatt says, ‘‘and I finaily combined the two in 
writing and illustrating children’s books. Perhaps 
a poem published on the contributors’ page of 
St. Nicholas when I was about nine decided me 

In 1924 she married William S. Evatt, former 
State Tax Commissioner of Ohio, an attorney in 
Columbus, who is also a talented violinist. The 
year of their marriage the Evatts built a red brick 
house in Columbus, where they have lived ever 


since, filling it with antiques, a hobby of Mrs 
Evatt's 

Mrs. Evatt’s first book was The Red Canoe 
(1940). Her second was Suzette’s Family (1941), 


about a little French-Canadian girl with four 
brothers, who lived on an island in the St. Lawrence 
and yearned for a sister. The reviews were mixed 
The Commonweal said: “Much of it is authentic 
though she mixes the old and new in a strange 
manner, and has her French Canadians conversing 
with English-speaking people without any language 
difficulties—which is quite a feat.” The Library 
Journal said: “It is difficult to believe that so trite 
a plot could provide such a fresh, unpretentious, 
and natural picture of pleasant home life as it does 
Written without apparent intent to inform, it suc- 
ceeds better in doing so than many stories with 
unfamiliar backgrounds. Indifferently illustrated 
with black-and-white drawings by the author.” 

These two were followed by The Secret of the 
Ruby Locket (1943) and The Mystery of the Creak- 
ing Windmill (1945), in which Virginia Kirkus 
saw “charm and humor,” while the New York 
T: es said, “there is warmth in it.’” The Chicago 
Tribune found it to be ‘‘a book of genuine merit.’ 
The Snow Owl's Secret, also illustrated by Mrs 
Evatt, won the Ohioana Award for the best juvenile 
book written in 1946. 

“For more than twenty-five years,’ Mrs. Evatt 
says, “my husband and I have gone to the Tema 
gami Forest Preserve in the North Country, ‘the 
icebox of Canada,’ three hundred miles north of 
Toronto {to} fish, canoe, sketch, and camp 
Bear Island is the Ojibway reservation, where I got 
to know the daily life of the North Woods Indian 

Here I met Danny Whiteduck, son of our 
guide.” 

Danny was the hero of The Red Canoe, and 
another small Indian from this part of North Amer- 


ica appears in The Snow Owl's Secret, recovering — 
the lost treasure of the Ojibways. Still other titles ° 


written from Mrs. Evatt’s knowledge of these In- 
dians are her three picture books—The Papoose 
Who Wouldn't Keep Her Stockings On (1954), 


Big Indian and Little Bear (1954), and Davy 
Crockett, Big Indian and Little Bear (1955). 
The Mystery of the Old Merchant's House 


(1947) the Chicago Tribune felt had ‘‘a pleasant, 
old-fashioned, New England flavor.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by The Mystery of the Alpine Castle (1951) 
and The Secret of the Whispering Willow (1950). 
On this last title there was a division of critical 


102 





opinion, the Library Journal calling it ‘‘a mystery 
that girls will enjoy . . . delightful picture . . . of 
French Canada,"’ while the New York Herald Trib- 
une said it was not easy reading for those under 
twelve and the pictures were much too childish, 
yet ‘the story is worthwhile, the family atmosphere 
is excellent.” The New York Times said: ‘The 
situations are of a routine variety, so are the char- 
acters; and Ninon is just a little too good to be 
true. Yet there is a disarming warmth in this story 
and a lively pace sustains the interest.” 

The Secret of the Singing Tower (1953), grew 
out of a visit to Holland. “I have never written a 
book about a country I have not visited,’’ Mrs, Evatt 
declares, ‘although I often give a town a fictitious 
name, Most of my research work is done on location 
whether it be the United States, Canada, or Europe.”’ 

Mrs. Evatt regards her husband as the chief in- 
fluence in her writing and painting, and has dedi- 
cated all her books to him. She has written many 
short stories and serials for children magazines, as 
well as verse, with illustrations. She had a period 
of being a theatrical press agent. In 1946 she re 
ceived the Don Casto Award offered by the Co- 
lumbus Art League, of which she is a member, for 
the best portrait in oils. She is also a member of 
the Ohio Water Color Society, the Columbus Art 
Gallery, and an honorary member of Theta Sigma 
Phi, the journalistic fraternity for women. She is 
active in Nightingale Cottage, the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Columbus, and in the Women’s Auxiliary 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church there. Her favorite 
authors are Dickens, Colette, and Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, She is 5’ 2” and weighs 135 pounds, with 
hazel eyes and brown hair. 

The Evatts are Republicans, attend the theater as 
often as possible, and like travel of all kinds, 
especially in Europe. They have three female cats 

two Persian Smokes and a sapphire-eyed Siamese 

that their friends call the “wrecking crew.” The 
Siamese was one of the main characters in The 
Mystery of the Alpine Castle. 

Bobbs-Merrill, which has published all of Mrs. 
Evatt’s books, will bring out her thirteenth title in 
October, The Secret of the Old Coach Inn. 

MURIEL FULLER 
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THE IMMORTAL 
WORDS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 
LIVE AGAIN! 


AubIO BOOK PRESENTS 
A DISTINGUISHED NEW 16 RPM 
“TALKING BOOK’ ALBUM 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
by Charles Dickens Masterfully Read by Dan O’Herlihy 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED ON 4 ULTRA-MICROGROOVE 
16 RPM ‘TALKING BOOK' PHONOGRAPH RECORDS — $4.95 


Beautifully packaged and certain to appeal for the holiday season. 
Audio Books Have Wide Acceptance; Make Sure You Are Well Stocked 


This is the Complete Library of Audio Book 16 rpm Albums 
Read by the most distinguished personalities of Broadway and Hollywood! 
Heart oF DarKNESS — Read by Dan O’Herlihy — 5 Records — $5.95 
THe Writincs oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN — Read by Raymond Massey — 8 Records — $8.95 
Tue Rep Bapce or Courace — Read by Robert Ryan — 6 records — $6.95 
THe CompLete SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE — Ronald Colman — 3 records — $3.95 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — Read by Michael Rye — 8 records — $8.95 
THe Aupio Book or Famous Poems — Read by Marvin Miller — 4 records — $4.95 
THe Great TALES AND PoeMs oF EpGarR ALLAN Por = 4 records — $4.95 
THe TriAt oF Socrates — Read by Thomas Mitchell - 3 records — $3.95 
Tue Best or Mark Twain — 4 records — $4.95 
THE STRANGE Case or Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. Hype — Gene Lockhart — 4 records — $4.95 
THe Basic Writincs oF Ratett WaLpo EMERSON — Read by Lew Ayres — 5 records — $5.95 
THe Avupio Book or Great Essays — Read by Marvin Miller — 8 records — $8.95 
WALDEN — Read by John Carradine - 6 records — $6.95 
TREASURE ISLAND — Read by Hans Conried — 8 records — $8.95 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HoL_MeEs — Read by Basil Rathbone — 5 records — $5.95 
THe Compete New TEestaMENT — 26 records — $29.95 
Tue OLp TestaMENT — 26 records — $29.95 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND — Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb - 3 records — $3.95 
A CuiLp’s GARDEN oF Verses — Read by Elinor Gene Hoffman — 1 record — $1.49 
Just So Srories — Read by Gene Lockhart — 5 records — $5.95 
THe Wizarp or Oz — Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb — 5 records — $5.95 
THe Merry Apventures oF Rosin Hoop — Read by Michael Rye — 3 records — $3.95 
STORYTIME Favorites — Read by Jane Webb — 2 records — $2.95 
Rip VAN WINKLE AND THE LEGEND oF SLEEPY HoLLow — 1 record — $1.49 
GULLIVER’s TRAVELS — Read by Hal Gerard — 1 record — $1.49 
THe KING or THE GoLDEN River AND THE Great STONE Face — Read by Elinor Gene 
Hoffman — 1 record — $1.49 
STORIES FROM THE New TESTAMENT — Read by Jane Webb — 2 records — $2.95 
Stories FROM THE OLD TesTAMENT — 2 records — $2.95 


Write TODAY for Complete Information 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY St. Joseph, Michigan 
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Look at these books 


For the Youngest 


*PUPTENTS AND PEBBLES 

by William Jay Smith 

4-color drawings on every page by Juliet 
Kepes. A nonsense ABC with all the rhythm, 
artistry, and fun of Laucuinc Time and Boy 
Biue’s Book or Beasts. Ready. Sup. $2.75 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 

by Phyllis Rowand 

3-color drawings on every page by the author. 
A very special book about giving at Christmas, 
by the author-artist of Georce and Grorce 
Goes to Town. August 5. 3up. $2.75 


*THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY UMBRELLA 
by David Cornel DeJong 

2-color drawings on every page by Harvey 
Weiss. David walks to meet Grandma. On the 
way every friend he meets adds a new decora- 
tion to his yellow birthday umbrella. August 
24. Sup. $2.75 


CUSTARD THE DRAGON 

by Ogden Nash 

3-color drawings on every page by Linell. 

Ogden Nash’s famous story in verse about “a 

realio, trulio, cowardly dragon.” Sept. 10. 
4up. $2.50 

HELLO AND GOOD-BY 

by Mary Ann Hoberman 

30 drawings by Norman Hoberman. Wonder- 

ful verses for small ones, by the co-author of 

Att My Snors Come in Twos and How Do 

I Go. Sept. 21. 5 up. $2.50 


For Beginning Readers 


THE SEAL THAT COULDN’T SWIM 
by Alexis Ladas 


36 drawings in color and black and white by 
Marc Simont. An extraordinary true tale in 
which a baby seal is rescued from some irate 
fishermen. Swimming lessons are only one of 
the feats of pet care required of his savior. 
Ready. 7Zup. $2.75 


THE BIG FISH 

by Barbara Greenough Johnson 

2-color drawings on every page by Mary 
Greenough Means. Pierre would be “the big- 
gest and bravest, just like Papa!” in this 


charming story from Quebec. August 24. 
4-8. $2.75 


THE GOINGS-ON 

AT LITTLE WISHFUL 

by Warren Miller 

3-color drawings on every page by Edward 

Sorel. The author and artist of Panto Patnts 

A Picrure have done a sparkling book about 

the biggest fire engine ever made. Sept. 3. 
6-8. $2.75 


TOUCHDOWN FOR TOMMY 

by Matt Christopher 

16 drawings by Foster Caddell. Playing Midget 
League football, Tommy learns how to be a 
good loser. By the author of Tue Lucky Base- 
BALL Bat and other popular sports stories. 
Sept. 3. 7-11. $2.75 


Favorite Fairy Tales 


Retold from original sources by 
Virginia Haviland 


to be read by children of the age to enjoy them 
most. Now beginning readers can read for 
themselves the great folk tales ’ 


TOLD IN ENGLAND 

Six stories with illustrations in color and black 
and white by Bettina 

TOLD IN GERMANY 


Seven stories with illustrations in color and 
black and white by Susanne Suba 


TOLD IN FRANCE 
Five stories with illustrations in color and black 
and white by Roger Duvoisin 


September 23. 7up. Each $2.75 
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from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


For Eight to Twelve and Up 


MOLLY’S MIRACLE 

by Linell Smith 

40 drawings by the author. The imaginative 

story of a prehistoric horse who joins the puz- 

zled animals in a modern barnyard. Sept. 9. 
8-12. $3.00 


*THE TERRIBLE CHURNADRYNE 

by Eleanor Cameron 

16 drawings by Beth and Joe Krush. With 
humor and mystery the author of the Mush- 
soom Planet stories tells what happened when 
a prehistoric monster appeared on the Cali- 
fornia coast. Sept. 22. 8up. $3.00 


THE GOLDEN STALLION’S 
ADVENTURE AT REDSTONE 

by Rutherford G. Montgomery 

17 drawings and frontispiece by Percy Leason. 
The Golden Stallion fights the fight of his life 
in a new tale of Western high country adven- 
ture. Ready. 12up. $3.00 


TRUDI 

by Laura Cooper Rendina 

The sympathetic understanding which makes 
Mrs. Rendina’s books so popular shines 
through this story of Trudi’s “enchanted sum- 
mer” when two attractive boys set her heart in 
a whirl. August 18. 14 up. $3.00 


I MARY 

by Ruth Painter Randall 

21 photographs. A fine biography of the girl 

who married Abraham Lincoln, written by the 

author who knows Mary Todd Lincoln’s story 

better than anyone else living today. Ready. 
12up. $3.50 


*THE TWENTY MIRACLES 
OF SAINT NICOLAS 


by Bernarda Bryson 


4-color and 2-color pictures throughout by the 
author. Timeless legends of the original Saint 
Nicolas. Illustrated with the feeling of medieval 
illumination, this beautiful book will be a 
Christmas perennial for years to come. Sept. 
28. 12up. $3.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street - Boston 6, Mass. 


CHAMPIONS OF PEACE 

by Edith Patterson Meyer 

16 drawings by Eric von Schmidt. Winners of 
the Nobel Peace Prize dramatize the struggle 
to substitute peace for war since the days of 
Alfred Nobel. By the author of DynamirTE 
Anp Peace. Ready. 12up. $3.50 


DOCTOR PARACELSUS 

by Sidney Rosen 

31 drawings by Rafaello Busoni. An extremely 
readable biography of a pioneer in medical 
science by the author of Gatiteo Anp THE 
Macic Numsers. August 17. 12up. $3.50 


STRANGE PARTNERS 

by Sigmund A. Lavine 

35 drawings by Gloria Stevens. All about co- 
operation between animals, and between ani- 
mals and plants, where the existence of each 
depends on partnership with the other. August 
17. 12 up. $2.75 


PLANTS THAT 
CHANGED THE WORLD 
by Bertha S. Dodge 


12 drawings by Henry B. Kane. True tales of 
plants that were synthesizing useful products 
long before scientists made them in the lab- 
oratory — and of the adventurous men who 
sought them in remote corners of the world. 
August 20. 14up. $3.50 


POINT FOUR ASSIGNMENT 

by Russell Davis and Brent Ashabranner 

20 drawings by Gil Miret. Adventures of 
workers in the International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration (ICA—Point Four) in the “under- 
developed” countries they have been sent to 
help. By the authors of THe Lion’s Wuiskers. 
Sept. 24. 12up. $3.50 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn 
Drawings by Mare Simont 


from THE SEAL THAT 
COULDN'T SWIM 
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Catherine Owens Peare 


Maer INVISIBLE GIFTS AT BIRTH, which have so 
much to do with one’s future career, came out 
of four countries to Catherine Owens Peare. Two 
of her grandparents came from France and Scotland 
and two from England and Germany. Catherine 
herself was born in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1911, to Eugene J. and Georgie (Owens) 
Peare. 

There were early signs that the child Catherine 
would express her inherent gifts by writing. In her 
senior year in high school at Tenafly, New Jersey, 
she was editor of the school paper. In college she 
wrote plays, two of which were presented, and there 
were occasional poems published in the campus 
paper. 

Catherine Peare was graduated from New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Montclair in 1933 when 
there were few jobs to be had for new applicants 
anywhere and no teaching posts open to the new 
science major. Typing had been one of her high 
school courses and she added short course in 
stenography, with an eye to a business job and 
always with a longer look ahead to the writing 
which she confesses had always been an inner urgé 

There followed a Wall Street job, with a good 
grounding in investments, during which Miss Peare 
wrote in the evenings and weekends, publishing a 
bit here and there. In summer vacations she trav- 
eled, to Costa Rica and Cuba and Spain and France 
Out of these journeys there grew an idea for factual 
writing on the smaller nations, which the hopeful 
author took to Siri Andrews, then editor of juve- 
niles at Henry Holt. She listened and said, “You 
can write. What about biography instead of geog- 
raphy for young people?” 

That was how the continually growing Peare list 
of biographies began for Henry Holt with the first 
title, fittingly for a science major become writer, 
Albert Einstein (1949), There are now twelve. In 
reviewing the Einstein volume, the Springfield Re- 
publican wrote: “A better understanding of the man 
may be had by anyone who reads this book. Here 
is the background for the marvels in science which 
have been revealed in a lifetime of study and ex- 
perimentation.”’ There followed Mahatma Gandhi 
(1950); then a group of ten titles for nine-to- 
twelve-year-olds: Stephen Foster (1952), John 
James Audubon (1953), Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow (1953), Louisa May Alcott (1954), Mark 
Twain (1954) which was a selection of the Junior 
Literary Guild, Robert Louis Stevenson (1955), 
Jules Verne (1956), Rosa Bonheur (1956), Wash- 
ington Irving (1957), and in April 1958 a junior 
edition of the adult biography of William Penn 
which Lippincott had published in the fall of 1957. 
Miss Peare has also done two biographies for young 
adults for Vanguard — Mary McLeod Bethune 
(1951) and John Woolman, Child of Light 
(1954). 

About the Woolman book T. M. Longstretch 
said in the Christian Science Monitor: “Miss Peare 
has succeeded admirably in presenting John Wool- 
man’s gradual progress under divine guidance with- 
out estranging young readers from him because of 
his piety.” The Saturday Review went further: “It 
is extremely difficult to interpret the life and times 
of a religious leader to young people, but Miss 
Peare, herself a Quaker, has told this story with 
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OwENS PEARE 


CATHERINE 


John Wool- 


competence and deep understanding. 
and wisdom, 


man emerges as a figure of strength 
a rightful leader of a great religious movement, a 
man whose life should be an inspiration to young 
people today.” 

It was while gathering the material for the book 


- on John Woolman, that Miss Peare found there had 


been no recent, complete story written about Wil- 
liam Penn and that led to the publication by Lip- 
pincott, three years later, of her biography, William 
Penn, Edmund Fuller wrote hye or agg of it in 
the New York Times: “Catherine Peare’s full 
scale adult biography is probably the finest available. 
Because of her skill and experience in writing for 
younger readers, one could be certain that her Wi/- 
liam Penn would be a worthwhile book; and so it 
is.” A. C, Ames said in the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une: ‘A thorough, scholarly life of William Penn is 
a valuable thing to have and that is what Miss Peare 
has provided us with. Hers is a rewarding and many 
sided subject, important in American history, in the 
17th century religious ferment in England, and in 
plain, human interest.’’ Carl Bridenbaugh, in the 
New York Times added: ‘This is certainly the finest 
biography of William Penn yet to appear, . . . This 
was a man possessed of boundless physical and intel- 
lectual energy who gave his all to his faith, the 
oppressed of all nations and universal peace. This 
was a man, too, who went to his grave poor, re- 
jected and badgered. It is a tragic story and a 
moving one.” 

In the autumn of 1958 Lippincott published her 
biography of Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, the Swiss- 
American zoologist and geologist. 

Miss Peare is a hazel-eyed blonde, tall, slender, 
with a ready smile and a good sense of humor 
Travel, needlework, and swimming are her favorite 
leisure pastimes, though the travel is more often 
than not devoted to tracking down material for the 
next book. Work in hand is a life of Helen Keller 
for Crowell. JEAN BOTHWELL 
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WITH YOUNG READERS 


“Interesting” is the 


Magic Word 


IT’S THE KEY TO THESE NEW McKAY BOOKS 


Fun with Shadows 
SHADOW MAGIC: 


The Story of Shadow Play 


By BILL SEVERN, author of Magic and 
Magicians. Illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. 
The story of shadow entertainment that 
goes back 2,000 years, with easy-to-follow 
instructions for human shadow plays, hand 
shadows, shadow puppets, and silhouettes. 

Teens. $3.00 





Comical Animals 


THE OTTER TWINS 
By BARBARA BRIGGS, Illustrations by 
the author, many in 3 colors. The lively 
adventures of two mischievous young otters. 
Ages 6-9. $3.00 


Spirited Folk Tales 
Ls aeadahmndih oes in Qt, 


Wr 
try, 
HOW THE MANX Sa. a 
CAT LOST ITS TAIL ““S 
Y2 


and other Manx Folk Stories 


Retold by BLANCHE COWLEY YOUNG. 


Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Sixteen 
folk tales from the smallest island nation 
in the world, the Isle of Man, never before 
published in America. 

$2.75 
Ppa 


Ages 8-12. 


How to Handle Money 
MONEY IN YOUR POCKET: 


A Management Guide for Young Adults 


By PRICE A. PATTON and MARTHA 
PATTON. At last, a personal money man- 
agement guide written expressly for the 
teens and young adults by two well-known 
professional financial counselors, 

Teens and up. $3.50 
Gridiron Thrills 


FIVE YARDS TO GLORY 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. A dramatic 
new story of high school football, sixth in 
the highly recommended Rocky McCune 
series, Oct. Teens. $3.00 


Hilarious Nonsense 
WHICH WITCH? 


By ROBERT LASSON, author 

of Orange Oliver. Illustrations in 

2 colors on every page by John 

Teppich. Have fun with words in 

this comical tongue-twisting 

story about the Rich Witch and the Witch- 
with-an-Itch. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


Fascinating Careers 
LIBRARIANS WANTED: 


Careers in Library Service 
By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. For career- 
minded young people, here for the first time 
is the whole picture of the library profes- 
sion and the many fascinating opportuni- 
ties it offers. Oct. Teens, $3.50 


Dogs of Their Own 


AN ABC OF DOG CARE 
FOR YOUNG OWNERS 


By CHARLOTTE BAKER, author of The 
Green Poodles. Ulustrated by the author. 
From “A for Acquaintance” to “Z for Zest” 
—a practical and delightful book on dog 
care that boys and girls can read for them- 
selves, Oct. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Astonishing Fantasy 


THE MAGIC 
CHALK 


By ZINKEN HOPP. 

Illustrated by Malvin Neset. 

A small boy who finds a piece of 

witch’s chalk draws himself in and out of 
exciting adventures, Already a popular suc- 
cess in nine countries, 


Ages 8-12. $2. 


All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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ORIGINAL WHITE eo. = 


Dealer's Order Copy 
BLUE Dealer's Duplicate @ 2 ~~ Sl 
YELLOW L.C. Order Slip : 
PINK Extra Copy for Library or ‘ober 
GREEN For Use in the Library S| : 
YELLOW Temporary Catalog Card (Punched) o 





FORMS DESIGNED 


e A brand new book order form, the 
result of consultation with librarians, book 
jobbers and forms designers. Information is 
set up differently from all existing order 
forms —in the best location for easiest 
ordering and most rapid filling of orders. 


e Overall size is 3’" x 534”. Sheets 
are interleaved with good quality carbon 
for sharp, clear copies. Forms are available 
in perforated strips of three or four — each 
set individually joined at side. Supplied plain 
—or with library imprint if desired. 
Bro-Dart supplies a complete line of 
forms for cataloging, charging and 
circulation. Write for catalog. 
FREE Ask for sample of New Six-Part 
Book Order Form 


Dept. L91 
Bro _—— 


56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 

1888 So. Sepulveda Blivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (Canada) Limited 

909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epiror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. 





Appreciation 
To the Editor: 

As one who has known James Steel Smith, one 
who as a friend has enjoyed his company across a 
luncheon table, and who as a librarian has watched 
him return his armfuls of books, I should like to 
express appreciation for his article, ‘Librarians’ 
Bane: a Confession,” in the March issue of Wilson 
Library Bulletin. May we have more professors, 
friends, and patrons like him! 

JOHN C. WECKER, Supervising Education 
Librarian 


Los Angeles State College Library 


Bulletin Bouquet 


To the Editor: 

As a “first-year librarian,” I don’t know what I 
would have done without the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin as an aid in my profession. One of your 
articles that has most impressed me was “Bulletin 
Board Displays” by Jeane Jahnke in the March 1959 
issue, 

SHIRLEY S. SMITH, Librarian 
Calhoun High School 
Port Lavaca, Texas 


Dewey Decimal Numbers for 
Educational Films 


To the Editor: 


The Decimal Classification Office, Library of 
Congress, seeks advice from educational film librar- 
ians on the use made of the DC numbers printed 
in Library of Congress cards for films. 

For many years the ALA Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee has taken the position that the application of 
DC numbers to film cards is not only useless, be- 
cause most well-managed film collections are not 
arranged in this way, but also undesirable, in that 
the numbers may encourage inexperienced or un- 
trained librarians to use them when other systems 
of arrangement for films are preferable. 

However, the International Film Cataloging Con- 
ference held at Rochester, New York, in 1952 
recommended that DC numbers be placed on LC 
film catalog cards. 

Library of Congress has followed this interna- 
tional recommendation, though with misgivings. It 
is the experience of the Decimal Classification Office 
that it is often difficult and sometimes impossible to 
assign a correct DC number to a film. Many assign- 
ments are guesses; undoubtedly a fair number are 
wrong. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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SHVALANL NCAA ANU NLAL ENA NA EAHA AULNUAUANEULOANN NEENAH 


THE STORY OF SCIENCE SERIES. 


PRONOUNCING INDEXES FULL COLOR PLATES 


TTT at 





til 


THE Story oF ANIMALS—Gaylord Johnson— 
Mammals Around the World 9-12 yrs. 


THE STORY OF ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS 
—Mary Elting (November) 10 yrs. up 


THE STORY OF BUTTERFLIES AND OTHER INSECTS 
—Peter Farb 9-12 yrs. 


THE StTorY OF DinosAURS—Stanley and Barbara 
Brown—Pre-historic Life 9-12 yrs. 


THE Story OF MATHEMATICS—Hy Ruchlis & 
Jack Engelhardt—Introductory Geometry and 
Algebra 11 yrs. up 





THE STORY OF PLANETS, SPACE AND STARS— 
Gaylord Johnson—Introductory Astronomy 
9-12 yrs. 


THE Story OF ROCKS AND MINERALS—David 
M. Seaman—Earth Science 10 yrs. up 


THE STorY OF SHELLS—Curtis Martin—Life in 
the Sea 9-12 yrs. 


$2.95 CLOTH 


Me tory ot § the 
ad OT oe story of 


SPACE anc ) ANIMALS 


HARVEY 
HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
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Important 
HORN BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


Coming November 1, 1959: 


A HORN BOOK SAMPLER 


Edited by Norma R. Fryatt, with an 
Introduction by Bertha Mahony Miller 
Selected articles from the first 25 years of The 
Horn Book Magazine, chosen for their readabil- 
ity and interest today to librarians, teachers, 
parents and students. Background information 
on children’s literature useful in judging current 
books. Advance orders invited. $5.00 


Widely Recommended 


ILLUSTRATORS OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
1946-1956 


Compiled by Ruth Hill Viguers, Marcia 
Dalphin and Bertha Mahony Miller 


Ideas and techniques of book artists today, with 
a chapter by Fritz Eichenberg on the European 
picture book. 500 biographies of artists with 
correlated bibliographies listing over 2,000 
books. Many illustrations. ‘‘Indispensable for 
public libraries, library schools, schools of edu- 
cation, and other collections concerted with 
children’s literature.’’ Library Journal $20.00 


A Collector's Item 


A LITTLE HISTORY 
OF THE HORN-BOOK 
by Beulah Folmsbee 


Fascinating story of the horn-book, the first 
primer for children. Fully illustrated, with 
flowery-and-gilt cover and battledore. ‘‘This 
lovely little book is deserving of every collector's 
attention.’’ Am. Book Collector $2.50 


A Reliable Guide to the Best Books 
for Children and the Teens 


THE HORN BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Expert reviews of new books, arranged by age 
and interest. Inspiring articles on children’s 
books, authors, artists, and other aspects of 
juvenile books. Recommendations of new and 
old books. Many attractive illustrations. 


“Not only a practical help but a very real 


inspiration.”’ Delaware, Ohio, County Librarian. 
Year's subscription (6 issues) $5.00 
Two year's subscription 9.00 


Order books and magazine from 
THE HORN BOOK, INC 
585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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We now find that there is only one non-US. 
subscriber to these cards (although many libraries 
world-wide receive the printed catalog of film 
entries as part of the National Union Catalog), and 
we feel that we should, therefore, discontinue the 
assignment of DC numbers to films unless American 
libraries ,equire them. 

May we invite answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you make any use of the DC numbers on 
LC catalog cards for films? 

2. If you do, what is the use? 

3. Would you object if the numbers were dis- 
continued ? 

4. If you wish the numbers continued, would 
you approve of the use of shorter numbers assigned 
from the Abridged Decimal Classification, or per- 
haps limited to the three figures preceding the 
decimal point? 

Replies sent to the undersigned at the Library 
of Congress before January 1, 1960, would enable 
the Decimal Classification Office to plan its work 
so as to provide the most service to the greatest 
number of libraries. 

BENJAMIN A. Custer, Editor 
Dewey Decimal Classification 


New Salary Schedule 


The Detroit Public Library has revised its pro- 
fessional salary schedule, Library Director Ralph 
A. Ulveling has announced, and the following 
schedule went into effect July 1: 

Librarian I ... 

Librarian II . 

Librarian III . ; 

Assistant Chief of Department ‘ 

Chief of Division . 

Chief of Department .. 

Chief of Technology Department i 

Service Director ... 


. $4,805-5,141 
. $5,147-5,962 
.. $5,678-6,374 
.. $6,080-6,888 
. $6,740-7,156 
. $6,950-8,277 
. $8,579-9,629 
. $9,227-9,842 


Neat Slogan 
To the Editor: 

Discussion of “Work with Adults” in our Public 
Library Service course brought forth the following 
proposed slogan for promoting use of the library's 
reference resources. The sloganeer is Oona Rin- 
inger, who runs the Adams-Brown County Regional 
Library bookmobile for the State of Ohio: HAVE 
BOOK, WILL ANSWER. 

We of the class agreed that it was so neat it 
seemed remarkable it hadn’t been offered before. 
Maybe it has, but if so we hadn’t heard. 

SIDNEY L. JACKSON, Associate Professor 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Much-Used Library 


To the Editor: 

We have found that, like the proverbial “bird in 
the hand,” a school library with a teacher-librarian 
is much superior to any room collection from the 
public library. 

Classes come into our library from 3B on up 
once a week, but individual students may come in 
at any time to study on a project or for recreational 
reading when they have completed their assign- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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JULIAN MESSNER 


Books for Young People - FALL 1959 


PETER FREUCHEN’S STORY ABOUT Julia 
LIFE IN THE SEVEN SEAS ry Messner Shelf 
of Biographies 


Illustrated by WILFRID BRONSON. In a book 
brimming with pictures on every page, Peter 
Freuchen explains the marvels of underwater life serch en AND SPY 
for boys and girls of all ages. October, $3.50 a mma 

By MAry HOoEHLING Edmundson 
PETER FREUCHEN’S STORY ABOUT ELECTRICAL September 

TREASURES OF THE SEVEN SEAS ‘eee 
sia 


Illustrated by JULES GOTLIEB. The thrills of pi- By ARTHUR J, BECKHARD 
October 


rates, sunken treasures, trade and exploration, in FAS 
one of the most exciting books of the year for R T-DRAW TILGHMAN 
boys and girls of all ages. October, $3.50 y DALE WHITE 

October 


ww STRANGER IN SINGAMON THE FIRST TEXAS RANGER 
. Jack Hays 


By HOLLY WILSON. Illustrated by CHARLES By Curtis Br 
Geer. A happy family story in which Connie led nie 
realizes there are many ways of life, all MAN OF ptember 
equally wonderful if you take the trouble to The Stor f COURAGE 
find out. Ages 9-12. September, $2.95 By dy _ Edward L. Trudeau 
. Harrop 
September 


DISEASE DETECTIVES MARSHAL WITHO me) 
Your Career in Medical Research Tom § UT A GUN a 
By Harry EDWARD NEAL. A book that bursts with By IRVING WERSTEIN —_ ; 
the excitement of modern medical research; gives 
fascinating behind - the - scenes glimpses of real 
scientists at work, and a challenging account of 
74 the perplexing problems that remain to be solved. 
Jr. & Sr. High. Photographs. October, $3.50 Th PATRIOT DOCTOR 
j e Story of Benj ; 
ae CALL OF THE TIDE By EsTHER M. Douty njamin Rush 
‘ By STEVE LOMAS. To prove his courage, 17-year- SYLV eptember 
old Frank ships out on an old freighter bound B — THAYER OF WEST p 
for Mexico. Boys will thoroughly enjoy Frank’s yY GEORGE FIELDING ELIoT OINT 
daring exploits. Jr. & Sr. High. September, $2.95 - 


ONE GOLDEN SUMMER 


By Iris NOBLE. This is an absorbing novel of 
a young girl’s first months away from home, her 
first love, her first long step toward maturity. 
Jr. & Sr. High. October, $2.95 


PROMISE OF TOMORROW oN ey EE 


By JEANNE WwittiaMs. A poignant and powerful 


September 


THE MEL OTT 
By MILTON J. SHAPIRO — Oo 
ctober 


October 


Each, $2.95 


i Romances 
ww for Yo 
o ‘A, ung 


‘ 
love story with a compelling theme: that you } a .* 
cannot hold too fast to a particular dream; that d , ae cat Moderns 


maturity means compromise and there comes 4 4 r A “ a” ‘EN 
time. when you have to let go. Jr. & Sr. High. 7. 7 we \ For Junior and 
September, $2.95 A. ~ oi i i 
ot Sollee Senior High 
RUN SHEEP RUN 
By Bos and JAN Youns. Judy Cannon finds her- A SCHO 
self torn between her desire to be part of her By MAR ‘ OL FOR SUZANNE 
crowd and her need to develop her own talents uated rag nananaay FUND, oes Eienees ae 
ond individuality. Jr. & Sr. High. Sept» $2.95 gga Barnard she hoped for a career in the 
gd Poa to support herself by teaching 
she learned to accept her own limitati , 
ont denen imitations, 
ees great rewards of teachi 
makes this a perceptive and inspiring om. - 
October, $2.95 


THE VET IS A GIRL 


= By or M. DEAN. Beverly’s deep concern for a 

LIAN MESSNER INC y sick chimpanzee creates a crisis in th i 

. . nary college lab. I i i i phegpent 

5 wea a poe ge ab. In setting things right she not 
rect, Newtek 04, 1m y demonstrates her skill as a doctor, but sh 

, a fr that veterinary medicine is as much ‘a ticnan 

s an’s 


field as a man’s. October, $2.95 














LASTING 
PROTECTION 


FOR YOUR MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE 
COVERS 


e Transparent as a picture window 


e Tough and Tear Resistant 
—never brittle 


e Wipe clean with a damp cloth 


Made with Mylar, the toughest 
transparent sheet available! All 
edges bound with strong red vinyl 
cloth, and corners reinforced with 
brass clips. Spring steel stiffener wire 
is in the edge binding of larger sizes 
to eliminate droopy covers. Demco 
offers 19 different sizes from 734” by 
514", to 16” x 11”. 

Send for descriptive leaflet and 
easy to use order envelope! 


*DuPont's registered 


trademark for its polyester film 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
BOX 1488, MADISON 1, WIS. « NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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(Continued from page 110) 
ments. By close cooperation with the teacher, in- 
dividual needs are met and children started, with 
their reading interests and levels considered. 

We have tried to approximate the same reference 
tools that are in any library; and to train the chil- 
dren as early as possible to use them, For a school 
library with very little money to spend (usually 
around $300), we use every resource available and 
solicit gifts through our “library booster.’ Our 
children are instructed in the use of the Abridged 
Readers’ Guide, the encyclopedia, the dictionary, the 
card catalog, and the pamphlet file. Filmstrips sup- 
plement this instruction. 

We use library assistants from the seventh and 
eighth grades. They have a work schedule whereby 
the library jobs are given out with no partiality at 
all. They “charge,” ‘‘slip;” ‘shelve,’ reinforce mag- 
azines, mend, “‘accession,” write overdue notices 
(which the 3rd and 4th graders almost fight for a 
chance to deliver to the rooms), and, usually once 
a year, plan and put up a bulletin board. 

Our bulletin board is changed each week. We 
photograph each one, and these mounted photo- 
graphs are also displayed. We have been pleased 
to notice the students using these photographs for 
suggestions. Each assistant receives a copy of the 
picture of his or her bulletin board as a souvenit 

We have found our older students are a little lazy 
when it comes to choosing a book. With traditional 
teen-age clanishness they want to read ‘what is 
being read,”’ and usually take their first choice from 
those just returned. Their second choice is prompted 
by the bulletin board, especially [if it is} attractive 
and original. 

We have also been electrified by the use of 
Wilson Library Bulletin by the teachers for ideas of 
bulletin boards for the rooms [and} to decorate our 
halls. 

GENEVA V. NOLAND, Librarian 
School #91 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 
By Minter L. Wilson 
An autobiographical account of events 
that make American History come alive. 
Cloth, Price $4.00 
IMPRINT OF THE MARITIMES 
By J. Ernest Kerr 
Highlights in the lives of 100 interesting 


Americans whose roots are in Canada's 
Atlantic Provinces. Cloth, Price $4.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World’s Leading 
International Booksellers 

31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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No Short Circuits 
with BJ’s UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX 


One, two, three volumes in use? That won’t 
“short circuit” the set-—won’t take a part of the 
index out of circulation—not if the set is 
Britannica Junior. With BJ the entire index is 

_ always available—complete in a separate volume. 

5 And this unique Ready Reference Volume is much 
more than a title-and-page index. It rewards 
young readers with immediate information— 
pronunciation, thumbnail definitions and chief facts. 

Not only do children find answers easily, 
but they also use and reinforce their dictionary 
skills—with the alphabetical arrangement, 
diacritical markings and definitions in the Ready 
Reference Volume. At the same time, they are being 
trained for later use of the one-volume index of 
adult encyclopaedias—learning through experience. 





today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 
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Children’s Books of This Century is a first list of 
books covering the years 1899 to 1956 and chosen 
° for the library of children’s literature being formed 
Write For at Chaucer House, home of the (British) Library 
Association in London. The booklet is the first 
These publication of the Youth Libraries Section of the 
Association. It gives a brief introduction to pub 
lishing for children during the first half of the 
20th century and annotates all books mentioned 
Copies are obtainable, to extent of limited supply 
This year, for the first time, the nationwide at 3/6d plus 1/ postage (roughly 62 cents). Ad 
public library statistical study usually released in dress: Honorary Treasurer, Youth Libraries Section 
the regular bulletin series of the Office of Education Library Association, c/o Edmonton Central Library 
is published as a chapter of the Biennial Survey of — Fore St., London N. 9, England. 
Education—the Office of Education's recognition 6 8 
says the foreword, of the important role played by Chases’ Calendar of Annual Events, a continua 
public libraries in the educational and cultural life tion of the listing of special days, weeks, and months 
of the nation. The chapter, Statistic f Public started in the early 1940's by the U.S. Dept. of 
Libraries; 1955-56, has been published in separate (Commerce and later issued by the U.S. Chamber of 
form—102 pages generously illustrated with charts. Commerce, will be published in November, for the 
Rose Vainstein supervised analysis of data and pre- forthcoming year. It is available at $1 a copy from 
pared the text of this report, which was planned Apple Tree Press, 2322 Mallery St., Flint 4, Mich 
in its initial stages by Ralph M. Dunbar. Doris ¢ es 6 
Holladay and Mary M. Willhoite edited the statisti ; - 
cal reports and prepared tables. The study was A new 35mm library filmstrip Building Your 
under the general direction of Frank L. Schick and Regional Library System,” is described by the 
Emery M. Foster Missouri State Library as explaining the steps neces- 
Price of the publication is 45c. It can be ordered Say to progress from a single county to a regional 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov library system and outlining the advantages and 
ernment Printing Office. Washington 25. D.C economies of the latter. Directed to county library 
boards for use in Missouri, the filmstrip is described 
Young Canada’s Book Week will be observed aS general enough to be used in most states with 
this year from Nov. 15-22. For information, ré various viewing audiences, In full color and 1¢ 
leases, etc.. address: Young Canada’s Book Week minutes in length, the filmstrip comes with a 33144 
63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada rpm record with automatic (silent) frame change 
; (Continued on page 118) 
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designed to bring the people of asa! 
America and Asia closer together j 
in their appreciation of each & 
other and ear h other’s way of life 


THAILAND 


An Introduction to Modern Siam | 


by Noel F. Busch, 


lote author, editor and authority on Asian affairs. 


his lively little book presents a colorful pic- 
ture of the fascinating Southeast Asian king- 
dom of Thailand, its people and their way of 
life. Written with humor and affection, and 
based on research done by the author during 
his residence in Thailand together with his 
personal impressions, this description of the 
Thais, their country, history, economics, gov- 
ernment, religion, arts and pastimes provides 
an informal yet authoritative introduction to 
a charming land. 


176 pages. $3.50 


Van Nostrand PRINCETON, N.J. 
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Winner of the 1959 Charles W. Follett Award 


\yODEL AMULE 


Illustrated by Victor Mays 


Joe Clonan lives with his mother and grandfather, Cap, on 
a canalboat in upper New York State. Changing times have 
retired Cap and the boat. The sawmill has diverted water 
so that fishing and trapping, on which Joe counted for in- 
come, have about disappeared, but Joe knows he could make 
money if he could buy an engine for the Model A truck he 
has-assembled. How he earns the money, patches up a long- 
standing feud and reestablishes Cap as a canalboat captain 
is a suspenseful story with an unusual background. Teens. 
128 pp., 6 x 85. Full-color picture-in-buckram library bind- 


ing, $2.85 





OLLEry 


y READ-TO-KNOW 

A New Series of 

>. Ve Information Books 
xno” 


Read-to-Know books are accurate and easy to 
read, on topics connected with history, geog- 
raphy, economics, sociology and other social 
study fields. Simple vocabulary and sentence 
structure, and excellent picture-text relation- 
ships help children to read independently and 
widen their backgrounds. Valuable for supple- 
menting: the social studies program. Useful 
for older children with reading difficulties. 


THIS IS A ROAD 

By Polly Curren. Cover by 
Robert J. Lee. Illustrated 
by Kelly Oechsli. 

The story of a road, from 
animal track to super- 
highway. Ages 7-9. 32 pp., 
74, x 914. Full-color text- 
book binding,two-color pic- 
tures on every page, $1.47 











THE JAMESVILLE JETS 

By Caary Jackson. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
Fast-moving basketball story. Ages 10-14. 144 pp., 
6 x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buckram library bind- 
ing, $2.85 


BETWIXT AND BETWEEN 

By Gladys L. Switzer. Cover by Peggy Bolian. Eight- 
een-year-old Olivia has an exciting time in her first 
year of teaching in rural Iowa. Life becomes com- 
plicated when two handsome young men want to 
marry her. Teens, 192 pp., 54x 8. Full-color picture- 
in-buckram library binding, $3.45 


Other Books We'll Have for Young Readers This Fall 


FOLLETT BEGINNING-TO-READ 
PICTURE DICTIONARY 

By Alta McIntire. Illustrated by 
Janet LaSalle. 

174 basic words with illustrations 
for each, covering food, clothing, 
families, seasons, animals, money, 
holidays, community and other sub- 
jects in the primary curriculum. 
Ages 6-8. 32 pp., 614 x 814, Full-color 
picture-in-cloth library binding,$1.08 


JIM AND ALAN ON A COTTON FARM 

By Joan Liffring, with photographs 

by the author. Everyday life of a 
: family on a Texas cotton farm. 
» 9% Third in the Farm Life Series. Ages 
7-10. 64 pp., 8 x 10. Full-color 
picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$2.85 


THE FIRST WHEEL 
By Chester G. Osborne. Illustrated 
by Richard N. Osborne. Plausible 
story of how the first wheel might 
have been invented, in an exciting 
story of ancient Sumeria. Ages 10- 
13. 128 pp., 7% x 9%. Full-color 
picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$2.85 
KEN OF CENTENNIAL FARM 
By Bess Hagaman Tefft. Illustrated by Bill Marsh. 
Younger brother proves his worth an a 4-H project. 
Life on a midwest farm. Ages 19-14. 128 pp., 6 x 85%. 
Full-color picture-in-buckram library binding, $2.85 


Jim and Alan 
on a Cotton Farm 


HOW MAN MADE MUSIC 

By Fannie Buchanan and Charles L. Luckenbill. Il- 
lustrated by Robert William Hinds. Completely re- 
vised, with two new chapters and several organiza- 
tion charts; time-line; glossary of musical terms. 
Teens. 224 pp., 6 x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buck- 
ram library binding, $3.15 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 W. Washington Blvd. - 
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August 
LOOK OUT THE WINDOW 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. The author of A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You and The Brave Cowboy 
delightfully reveals to children, in enchanting 
text and pictures, the busy world around them. 

Ages 3-7. $1.95 


PUSS IN BOOTS 


by Charles Perrault; newly adapted and 
illustrated by Hans Fischer. The interna- 
tionally known Swiss artist retells the beloved 
favorite. His brilliant pictures overflow with 
the same gaiety and imagination that character- 
ize Pitscht and The Birthday. Ages 5-8 $3.00 


THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES 


by Hans Christian Andersen; translated and 
illustrated by Erik Blegvad. The ever-fresh 
story with its witty and wise conclusion in a 
delightful translation. The lovely pictures in 
line and full color reflect the old-world charm 
of Denmark. Ages 6-10. $3.00 


THERE WAS TIMMY! 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. 
The amusing tale of a puppy who was con- 
stantly underfoot but who finally proved him- 
self a valuable member of the family. 

Ages 6-10. $2.25 


THE TWO UNCLES OF PABLO 


by Harry Behn; illustrated by Mel Silver- 
man. Mr. Behn gives vivid life to the colorful 
Mexican scene and to a small boy whose dig- 
nity, simplicity, and resourcefulness will win 
him friends everywhere. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE PROMISED YEAR 
by Yoshiko Uchida; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson. In a natural and childlike 
story, the author of Takao and Grandfather's 
Sword tells of an appealing Japanese girl's 
first year in California. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE RICHEST BOY 
IN THE WORLD 


by Francis Kalnay; illustrated by W. T. 
Mars. Francis Kalnay, whose Chicaro was a 
runner-up for the Newbery Medal, tells a 
moving story of a young boy at school in 
Hungary. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


S217; Lh ust 
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SUMMER AT HASTY COVE 


Written and illustrated by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain. A light-hearted adventure that tells of 
the difficulties and amusements the Parker 
family encounter when they find that a sum- 
mer at Hasty Cove means work as well as play. 


Ages 9-12. $2.95 


THE QUESTING HEART 


by Mildred Lawrence. Set on a small island 
in Lake Erie, this is a fine story, full of sound 
values and lively narrative, for teen-age girls 
by the author of Along Comes Spring. $3.00 


THE BEAST MASTER 


by Andre Norton. Readers of Star Rangers 
and Star Gate will welcome this brilliantly 
imagined, science-fiction tale of Hosteen Storm 
and his Commando team —an eagle, a giant 
cat, and two meerkats. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


September 


THE WOLF AND THE 
SEVEN LITTLE KIDS 


by the Grimm Brothers; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. The spirit of this familiar folk 
tale is freshly interpreted with liveliness and 
humor in a beautifully illustrated edition that 
was awarded the Swiss Youth Book Prize 
(Jugend Buch Preis) in 1957. Ages 4-8. $3.75 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVER 


by Will and Nicolas. A search for a four-leaf 
clover leads to breath-taking adventures for 
two young boys. Another fine picture book by 
the author and artist of the Caldecott Medal 
winner, Finders Keepers. Ages 5-9. $3.00 


TROUBLE FOR TOMAS 


by Franz Hutterer; translated by Joyce 
Emerson; illustrated by Irene Schreiber. 
The charming, warmly told story of a young 
Yugoslav boy whose efforts to recover his 
dearly loved donkey prove successful only 
when a colorful traveling circus comes to his 
village. Ages 8-12. $2.50 





THE MYSTERIOUS 
SCHOOLMASTER 


by Karin Anckarsviard; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. When Cecilia and Michael accidently 
discover the new science teacher in ominously 
suspicious activities, they find themselves in 
deadly peril. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE RIVER AT GREEN KNOWE 


by L. M. Boston; illustrated by Peter Bos- 
ton. The author of The Children of Green 
Knowe and Treasure of Green Knowe weaves 
a magic spell once again in a rare and memo- 
rable story of three children and their long 
summer on the river. Ages 9-12. $3.00 


Se 
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OLD ONE-TOE 


by Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by 
Marie Ponsot; illustrated by Johannes 
Troyer. In an exciting and lyrically told story 
that evokes the French countryside, M. Bau- 
douy tells of Old One-Toe, a bold and cunning 
red fox who becomes the lord of farm and 
forest. , Ages 10-14. $3.00 


WILD PONY ISLAND 


by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by 
Charles Beck. Mr. Meader’s firsthand experi- 
ence on the island of Ocracoke, off the North 
Carolina coast, is reflected in this vivid story 
of a city boy growing up in a beautiful, un- 
spoiled part of America. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
IN THE MORNING! 


by John Langstaff; illustrated by Antony 
Groves-Raines. Four of the loveliest tradi- 
tional carols, the music arranged by Marshall 
Woodbridge, are superbly illustrated with 
jewel-like pictures reminiscent of glowing 
medieval manuscripts. All ages. $3.25 


October 
THE TIGER’S WHISKER 


AND OTHER TALES AND LEGENDS 
FROM ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
by Harold Courlander; illustrated by En- 
rico Arno. A well-known folklorist presents 
a varied collection of adventurous and humor- 
ous tales for children and for storytellers. 
Ages 8-12. $3.25 





THE FAR FRONTIER 


by William O. Steele; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. A master storyteller at his very best 
in a deeply revealing and moving adventure 
of a young boy in the Tennessee wilderness. 

Ages 8-12. $2.95 


A VALENTINE FOR CANDY 


by Marian Cumming; illustrated by Su- 
sanne Suba. Set in Texas in 1894, this story 
of a young New England girl who learns to 
appreciate a different way of life is enjoyable 
reading for girls of today. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE GAMMAGE CUP 


by Carol Kendall; illustrated by Erik Bleg- 
vad, Carol Kendall, in a modern manner remi- 
niscent of Gulliver's Travels, creates an entirely 
new and fascinating world, peopled with origi- 
nal, unforgettable characters. Ages 9-12. $3.25 


THE MISSING VIOLIN 


by Jean Bothwell; illustrated by Artur F. 
Marodkvia. A year in India soon after World 
War I holds unexpected, exciting adventures 
for the Tennant children. Ages 10-14. $3.25 


LEAP INTO DANGER 


by Leif Hamre; translated by Evelyn Rams- 
den. This taut, dramatic story of survival 
against great odds, when two young Nor- 
wegian pilots parachute into a snowbound 
wilderness, takes the reader into the very 
heart of danger. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


MIRROR WITH A MEMORY 


THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Charles Michael Daugherty; illustrated 
with 50 photographs. The basic principles 
of design and composition, as well as the his- 
tory, mechanics, and opportunities of photog- 
raphy, are lucidly explored in text and specially 
selected pictures. Ages 12 up. $3.25 


MASTER OF MORGANA 


by Allan Campbell McLean. In a powerful, 
brooding novel, set on the Isle of Skye and in 
the tradition of Buchan and Stevenson, the 
author unfolds a dramatic story that builds to 
a startling climax. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


S ee 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 


AND COMPANY 

750 Third Avenue 
i \ New York 17,N.Y. } 
IN CANADA: Longmans, Green and Company )- 
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Illustrations by Hans Fischer from Puss in Boots TT 











i SEE FOUR 
A Bible Picture Story from Daniel 


The thrilling story of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego in the Fiery Furnace told in delight- 
ful rhyme by Mildred Krentel with captivating 
two-color illustrations by William Lent on every 
page spread. 


A perfect gift book that grownups will love to 
read aloud while children listen spellbound. 
Large type makes it ideal also for young readers. 


Biblically accurate and reverently told, but 
written with imagination and illustrated with 
humor that will delight everyone. 


This picture book has sturdy Library bind- 
ing and a colorful jacket. $2.50 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS, Inc. 
19 West 21st StrreEeT, New YorK 10 


HISTORY 


COMES TO LIFE 


THROUGH THESE DYNAMIC VOLUMES! 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 VOLUMES 


Distinguished for accuracy, 
scope and extraordinary 
these stimulating narratives 
portant “must” for every 
library. 


$199.00 complete, or $3.95 per volume 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 VOLUMES 


This magnificent series combines the 
appeal of 11,500 authentic illustrations 
with scholarly text to provide an amazing 
visual panorama of American life. 
Widely used at all levels. 


$147.75 complete, or $10.75 per volume 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


scholarship, 
readability, 
are an im- 
school and 





(Continued from page 114) 

signal for Dukane projection use (or manual use 
with all other projectors). Cost of filmstrip and 
record, which come in protective container, is $15 
postpaid; $12.50 each in sets of 10 or more. An 
accompanying 12-page illustrated booklet available 
at 25c a copy in quantities up to 100 gives revised 
script, is directed to all citizens interested in 
regional library formation. Send orders to pro- 
ducer: Robert Lee, Marketing and Creative Com- 
munications Counsel, 1225 Broodside, St. Louis 22, 
Mo. (The filmstrip is available for preview from 
ALA Headquarters Library and the U.S. Office of 
Education, Library Services Branch, as well as at 
the Missouri State Library.) 


The 2d annual lecture honoring Dr. Mary C. 
Richardson, director of the Division of Library 
Education, 1920-1940, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York, was delivered in 
April by Mary Peacock Douglas, who spoke on 
“Firm Persuasion: a Study of School Library 
Standards.’’ Copies of the lecture are available upon 
request from the college. 


os 8 

The 4th edition of Reference Books, A Brief 
Guide for Students and Otheri Users of the Library, 
compiled by Mary Neill Barton, is obtainable from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. at $1.25 a copy or $1 each copy in 
quantities of 10 or more, The illustrated publica- 
tion is extensively annotated, with an introduction 
to each subject, and an index. 


os 8 

The 72-page Richer by Asia; A Selected Bib- 
liography of Books and Other Materials Recom- 
mended for Promoting West-East Understanding 
Among Young Adults has been prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Young Adult Services Division of the 
American Library Association under the chairman- 
ship of Sara Woy. Copies of the paperbound pub- 
lication can be obtained at $1.25 each from ALA, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


s 6 
Available without charge are single copies of 
Harry N. Peterson's 104-page ‘Report of a Survey 
of the Salina Public Library’ (1958). Requests 
should be addressed to Zelia J. French, secretary of 
the publishing organization—Kansas Traveling Li- 

braries Commission, Topeka. 

os 8 
Copies of Brigitte L. Kenny's “Cooperative Cen- 
tralized Processing: A Report of the Establishment 
and First Year of Operation of the Southwest 
Missouri Library Service, Inc.” are obtainable at a 
cost of $2.25 each. Address the publisher, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 


Il. 
s 8 


Four more Landmark Books, published by Ran- 
dom House, have been dramatized on two new 
Landmark Enrichment Records: Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Aaron Burr (based on the book by Anna 
Erskine Crouse and Russel Crouse), Trappers and 
Traders of the Far West (based on the book by 
James Daugherty), Commodore Perry and the 
Opening of Japan (based on the book by Ferdinand 
Kuhn), Teddy Roosevelt and His Rough Riders 
(based on the book by Henry Costar). The 1st two 
and 2d two titles back each other on two records 


(Continued on page 120) 
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New Books 3” 
Hor Teen-Agers 


THE GOLDEN DREAM 


by Jean Nielsen 


Starli, teen-age daughter of 
an orange grower, discovers 
that difficulties and frustra- 
tions can be overcome by 
hard work—and the friendly 
help of the “newcomers”’ to 
her California town. 


September, $2.95 


POLICE BEAT 


by Jack Kestner 


A tense, realistic, behind- 
the-news story of how a 
young cub reporter uncovers 
information that clears his 
father of embezzlement 
charges and brings the real 
criminal to justice. 
Seplember, $2.95 


DESTINATION: 
SUCCESS! 


by Jan Nickerson 


When Lissa Warren learns 
that her beau is joining the 
Navy, her plans for a gay 
summer are ruined! So she 
thinks—but a surprising 
vaeation gives Lissa a new 
understanding of both her 
beau and herself. 

September, $2.95 


SKATES FOR MARTY 


by Barbara Clayton 


An exciting story that 
sparkles with the flash of 
skate blades, the glitter of 
the ice rink, and the brave 
determination of its shy, 
young, figure-skating heroine. 


September, $2.95 
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CRASH ee 


_ 
A PROMISE 


FOR 


ycE 


24th Street, 


CRASH LANDING! 


by Don Stanford 


How Martin Peck prevents a 
major crime and regains his 
flying courage in the process, 
makes Crash Landing! one of 
Don Stanford’s most thrill- 
ing and authentically de- 
tailed sports novels. 
September, ill., $2.95 


A PROMISE 
FOR JOYCE 


by Lois Kerry 


Joyce Reynolds, in her sopho- 
more year at Denton College, 
becomes poetry editor of her 
college magazine, helps class- 
mates solve their problems, 
and still manages to have a 
rollicking good time. 
September, $2.95 


CHAMPLAIN SUMMER 


by Marjorie Vetter 


The story of a sports-loving 
girl and a summer in Ver- 
mont that brought her her 
first romantic interest in 
boys, and her first apprecia- 
tion of the rich heritage that 
had come down to her from 
her own ancestors. 
September, ill., 


FUNK & 
WAGNALLS 


153 East 


New York 10, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 








(Continued from page 118) 
Also released are 4 additional American documents 
on two new Documentary Enrichment Records: 
the Mayflower Compact and George Washington's 
Farewell Address on one; the Monroe Doctrine 
and F. D. Roosevelt's Four Freedoms Speech on 
the other. 

All records are nonbreakable, 12”, 3314 rpm 
Columbia Records pressings. School and library 
price is $5.29 each. For information, write to En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 


NYC 1. 
os 8 

The 174-page -ixth edition of “Library and Ref- 
erence Facilities in the Area of the District of 
Columbia,” prepared by the Loan Division of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., is avail- 
able at $2 a copy from the Card Division of LC. 
The publication describes collections and services of 
almost 250 local libraries, listing rules for the use 
of each, name of librarian, address of library, other 
data. There is an index to subjects covered by the 
various libraries and to the names of librarians. 


An extensive “Bibliographical Essay on the His- 
tory of Scholarly Libraries in the United States, 
1800 to the Present,” by Harry Bach, has been 
published as no. 54 in the University of Illinois 
Library School Occasional Papers series. Copies of 
the publication will be sent to any individual or 
institution without charge upon request to the 
Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St., NYC 36, has 
announced 1959 revisions of two booklists, Grow- 
ing Up with Books (annotating 250 of the best 
children's books, old favorites and modern classics, 
arranged by age and subject) and Growing Up with 
Science Books (prepared with the help of Julius 
Schwartz and Herman Schneider). Copies of 
either booklist are available at $3.35 per 100 with- 
out imprint. Write for prices with imprint. 


About 100 Books ... a gateway to better inter- 
group understanding is Ann G. Wolfe's 36-page, 
generously annotated list of books arranged in age 
groups 5-8, 8-12, and 12-16. It is obtainable at 25¢ 
a copy (or 100 copies for $20) from: Division of 
Youth Services, The American Jewish Committee, 
165 E. 56th St., NYC 22. 


The 43-page catalog number 10 of University 
Microfilms, Inc., describes briefly the organization's 
projects—services for librarians and others and re- 
production of books, periodicals, newspapers, dis- 
sertations, and special projects by microfilm and 
Xerography. Copies are obtainable without charge 
Requests should be addressed to: University Micro- 
films, Inc., 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Newsletter Writing and Publishing, A Practical 
Guide of 113 pages by Virginia M. Burke, can be 
ordered at $2.50 from its publisher, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, NYC 27. 
So 68 








M Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 


Relied upon by thousands of libraries, “REGULAR” 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings. 
Durable Acetate Film adds ‘sparkle’ and appeal 
while it protects . . . Paper backing cushions binding 

no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book’s edges and 
spine 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 


Lifetime® and Duplex-lifetime: For heavy-duty 
protection. 


Simplex™ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra 


2. Det. 


56 EARL STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY @ 





A THOUSAND HANDS HAVE PROVEN... . 


“REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 


INDUSTRIES 


1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED, 909 PAPE AVENUE, TORONTO 6, ONTARIO, CANADA 


REGULAR 
One-piece 
cover in 

all book sizes. 


DUPLEX-REGULAR 


Two-piece, 
adjustable cover 
to eliminate book measuring. 
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Criterion 


books for 
young 
people 

Fall 1959 























Illustration from 
THE GIRL FROM NOWHERE 


SIRGA: Queen of the African Bush 
by Rene Guillot. I/lustrated by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe, The story of the friendship between 
Sirga, the young lioness born to rule the King- 
dom of the Lion, and Ulé, the son of an 
African chief. Told with all Mr. Guillot’s 
immense power of evoking the unforgettable 
atmosphere of the African jungle. Cloth. 
Ages 11-14. $3.50 


PUGWASH ALOFT 
by John Ryan. Illustrated in full color by the 
author, Captain Pugwash finds out that sing- 
ing can get pirates into trouble. Cloth, 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 


BADGER’S WOOD 
by Elleston Trevor. I//ustrated by Leslie Atkin- 
son. A light-hearted fantasy “in the best WIND 
IN THE WILLOWS tradition.”"—London Times 
Literary Supplement, Cloth. 

Ages 5-9. 


TENDERFOOT TRAPPER 
by Arthur Catherall. Illustrated by Edward 
Osmond, A tenderfoot becomes a real woods- 
man in an exciting battle for survival against 
a forest fire, Cloth. 

$3.25 


$3.00 


Ages 12-16, 


THE GIRL FROM NOWHERE 
by Hertha von Gebhardt. I/lustrated by Helen 
Brun, What happens to the children when a 
strange little girl appears on their street, a girl 
they think is magic. Cloth. 

Ages 8-12. $3.25 


RIDE INTO DANGER 
by Henry Treece. I/lustrated by Christine Price, 
The author of PERILOUS PILGRIMAGE writes 
a superb historical adventure—of the England 
of Edward III, the battles of Crecy, and war- 
ring Welshmen. Cloth. 

October 16. $3.50 


FALTER TOM AND THE WATER BOY 
by Maurice Duggan. Illustrated by Kenneth 
Rowell, An enchanted tale of a lamie old 
sailor who embarks on a magical journey 
under the sea with a green-and-copper water 
boy. Cloth. October 16. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 

by Jacques Le Marchand. Illustrated by France's 
most famous cartoonist, André Francois, A 
sophisticated, modern and spectacularly con- 
ceived version of the Ulysses legend whose 
sparkle will charm adults as well as children. 
Cloth, November 6. Ages 8 up. $3.95 


Ages 12-16. 


Criterion Books, Inc. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. N Y. 
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\Gat for boys and girh 


IMPORTED “POP-UPS” in full color, with many 
animated features. Cinderella. Hansel and Gretel. 
Puss in Boots. Red Riding Hood. Sleeping Beauty. 
Snow White. 10% x 8. Each $1.49, ready 


ONE, TWO, THREE with ANT AND BEE by 
Angela Banner, teaches counting up to 10. Illus. 
and printed in full color. 5 x 3. Cloth. $1.50, June 


ANDREW THE LION FARMER by Donald Hall. Pictures by Jane 

“ ' or Miller. What one small boy did to get a lion to play with. Ages 3-6. 
cata SOV in color 1s 5 “6 . ~nlare > ¢, ; « ; ’ : y 

by phe *Slebodkin, econ, 10% x 8%. Watts Guaranteed Library Binding. $2.95, Oct. 

ing a couplet by Donald Hall. CQMPANY’S COMING FOR DINNER by Myra Berry Brown. Pic- 


Permission granted for use in . : > : ‘ 
your own genmetion. Writefor tures by Dorothy Marino. An important day for Stevie — Helping 


details. Mother ‘round the house. Ages 3-6. 842 x 7%. Watts Guaranteed 
Library Binding. $2.50, Oct. 

—> Let’s Find Out WHAT’S BIG AND WHAT'S SMALL Sept. 

e Let’s Find Out WHAT THE SIGNS SAY Oct. 
LE7S FIND OUT by Martha and Charles Shapp. Pictures by Vana Earle. Vocabularies 
4 limited to 100 words or less. Grades 1-2. 7% x 834. Watts Guaranteed 

— A haw ALLs Library Binding. Each, $1.95 
for Leg inning EVERY CHILD’S STORY BOOK selected by Margaret Martignoni. 
/ 380 pictures by Gioia Fiammenghi. A horn of plenty of the best read- 

Aeakwn ing children like. 7/2 x 10. Grades 2-5. Cloth. $3.95, Oct. 





i 
EASY-TO-READ BOOKS: SAL FISHER AT GIRL SCOUT CAMP by Lillian S. Gardner. Pic- 
tures by Mary Stevens. New Sal Fisher adventure, the best yet! Grades 
3-6. 5% x 8%. Cloth. $2.75, June 
A HOME FOR PENNY by Noel McQueen and Mildred Hark. Pictures 
by Arnold Spilka. A little girl’s life in an orphanage. Grades 4-6. 


5% x 8%. Cloth. $2.95, Aug. 
A PICTURE HISTORY OF BRITAIN by Clarke Hutton. Illus. & 
printed in full color. 8% x 11. Grades 4-7. Cloth. $4.95, Aug. 


ANGELINA AND THE BIRDS by Hans Baumann. Full color pic- 
tures by Ulrik Schramm. A little girl’s faith in St. Francis rewarded. 
6% x 9. Grades 2-5. Cloth. $2.95, Sept. 


FURY, Son of the Wilds by H. M. Peel. Pictures by Joan Monroe 
The Pru Gj, Kidder. A wild horse story in an Australian setting. Grades 4-6. 
5% x 8%. Cloth. $2.95, Sept. 
Wath S350 0 TENT UNDER THE SPIDER TREE by Gene Inyart. Pictures by 


Carol Beech. Gay story of three girls on a camping trip. 534 x 8% 
Fiction Aud Grades 4-6. Cloth. $2.95, Oct. 
THE HOUSE WITH ROOTS by Barbara Willard. Pictures by R. 
Hodgson. Live-wire English family saves its home from demolition 
for new highway construction. 55@ x 8%. Grades 4-8. Cloth. $2.95, Oct. 
MONTE CARLO RALLY by Michael Gibson. Sports car fans will 
take to this action story centering on one of the world’s great auto 
racing events. Grades 3-5. 5% x 8%. Cloth. $2.95, Oct. 
TALKING DOG AND BARKING MAN by Elizabeth Seeman. Pic- 
tures by James Flora. A runaway dog and a ventriloquist join forces. 
Mexican scene. 5% x 84. Grades 3-5. Cloth. $2.95, Nov. 
THE TORCH BEARER by Estelle Webb Thomas. Pictures by Sam 
Savitt. A girl of the Navajos becomes a present-day torch bearer for 
her people. Jr. high grades. 5%4 x 8%. Cloth. $2.95, Nov. 








The AROUND THE WORLD TREASURES. De luxe, large type, 
color-printed editions of selected classics of children’s literature, lav- 
ishly illustrated by Charles Mozley. Unique “book-within-a-book” fea- 
ture in full color. Heidi, Pinocchio, Black Beauty, Famous French 
Fairy Tales ready this fall. 6 x 834. Cloth. Each, $2.95 


FOR EARLY TEENS: THE MYSTERY OF BLACK SOD POINT by Helen O'Clery. Pictures 
by Ann O'Clery. Strange goings-on in a west-coast Irish fishing village. 
Grades 5-7. 5% x 814. Cloth. $2.95, Aug. 
MYSTERY AT TEN FATHOMS by Elbert M. Hoppenstedt. Pictures 
by Julio Granda. A Maine coast mystery solved by skin diving. Grades 
4 up. 5% x 8%. Cloth. $2.95, Oct. 
SHADOW OVER THE BACK COURT by Matt Christopher. All 
the thrills and action of the game itself, in a fine story of basketball. 
5% x 8%. Grades 4-7. Cloth. $2.95, Oct. 
BLIZZARD RESCUE by Ferris Weddle. Pictures by Sam Savitt. 
Poachers and a raging mountain storm endanger a game warden and 
his son. 5% x 8%. Grades 4-6. Cloth. $2.95, Jan. 


TEEN AGE AND UP: THIRTEEN STEPS TO THE ATOM by Charles-N6el Martin. 118 
photographs. HS and adult. 6% x 8%. Cloth. $4.95, Sept. 


NEWS REPORTERS and What They Do by David Botter, Asst. Man- 
aging Editor of Look. Jr. high up. 534 x 8%. Cloth. $3.95, Sept. 


THEY RODE THE FRONTIER by Wyatt Blassingame. Adventures 
and achievements of historic frontier preachers, by the author of “His 
Kingdom for a Horse.” Grades 8 up. 534 x 8%. Cloth. $2.95, Sept. 
MODERN ADVENTURES UNDER THE SEA by Patrick Pringle. 


Illustrated. True stories of danger and discovery in the depths. Grades 
7 up. 6% x 10. Cloth. $3.95, Oct. 


RANGATIRA by Harold Lindsay and Norman Tindale. Pictures by 
Douglas F. Maxted. Epic voyage of Polynesian islanders to a new 
home, by outrigger canoe. Grades 7-11. 534 x 81%. Cloth. $2.95, Nov. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SOUTHWEST ed. by Wm. A. 
Burns. 64 pages full color. HS and adult. 9 x 12. Cloth. $4.95 


TS «ARE 
FI The First Book of ANCIENT ROME 
by C. A. Robinson, Jr. Pictures by John Mackey. Aug. 


The First Book of ASTRONOMY 
Rh inde by Vivian Grey. Photos; drawings by G. Geygan. Oct. 
k The First Book of BELLS 
are the first books by Helen Jill Fletcher. Pictures by M. Auerbach. Sept. 
to read on more The First Book of THE INDIAN is ae R - 
by Richard B. Morris. Pictures by L. E. Fisher. Nov. 
than 100 subjects The First Book of MEDIEVAL MAN _ 
by Donald J. Sobol. Pictures by Lili Rethi. Sept. 
ALL are in the Watts Guaranteed Li- The First Book of MINING , 
brary Binding. ALL are in large, clear by Patricia M. Markun. Pictures by M. Waltrip. Nov. 
type. ALL are profusely illustrated. ALL The First Book of PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
are 7¥%x 8% size. ALL are checked and __ by C. R. Graham. Pictures from photographs. Oct. 
double-checked for accuracy, authority, The First Book of NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
and pied of text. EACH is priced at The First Book of NATIONAL PARKS 
$1.95.* ideas silieiaaaaaiuaee by Norman Lobsenz. Pictures from photographs, Oct. 
> , net, to schools and libraries The First Book of WATER 
Eich : The. by F. C. Smith. Pictures by Mildred Waltrip. Aug. 


ELI WHITNEY and the Machine Age by Wilma Pitchford Hays. 
FIRST DOKS >? Pictures by Alfred Petersen. The story of the inventor whose use of 

interchangeable parts was the real foundation of our machine age. 
(aba to Bt Buqaply Grades 4-7. 7% x 834. Watts Guaranteed Library Binding. $1.95, Sept. 
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an important addition 
to your library 


CURATOR 


a quarterly journal of The 
American Museum of Natural 
History, is now in its second 
successful year of publication. 


Handsomely printed and_ profusely 


illustrated, CURATOR is of 
interest to scientists, educators, artists, 


technicians, and administrators, as 
well as to all laymen interested in or 


associated with museums. 
Subscriptions: 


$5 per year in Continental U.S.; 


$5.50 Abroad 
CURATOR, dem 


The American Museum of Natural History 
Central Park West and 79th Street 
New York 24, New York 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





GUARANTEE. Any Marador Binder 
found to be defective in workmanship or 
materials within one year of the date of 
shipment will be replaced at no charge if 
returned to us. 

For any damages regardless of length 
of time in use or cause of damage, write 
for our adjustment-replacement plan. 

MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


“Books Determine . . .” is the theme of the 1959 
conference of the California Library Association, 
to be held in Sacramento, Oct. 20-24. Program will 
include an institute on ‘Library Public Relations 
Books and People,’ conducted by Sarah Wallace, 
with such speakers as Ray Bradbury, Terrence 
O'Flaherty, J. Christopher Herold, and Don Free- 
man. 

A one-day conference on elementary school li- 
brary service will be held Nov. 5 at Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Penn., under the spon 
sorship of the Institute’s Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science and nine cooperating local organiza- 
tions of administrators, parents, reading experts, and 
librarians. The conference is designed to answer the 
questions of all who are interested in improving 
elementary education through strengthening elemen- 
tary school library service. There is no registration 
fee, but early registration is advised. Preference 
will be given to administrators, school board, and 
P.T.A. members. Dr. E. J. Humeston, Jr., at Drex- 


el’s Graduate School of Library Science, is in charge 


s 8 
Officers of the Alabama Library Association for 
1959-1960 are: 


PRESIDENT—Edna Earle Brown, serials librarian, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
shear, school library consultant, 
Education. 

SECRETARY—Orville T. Chambers, Gunter Branch Library 
ee of Aviation Medicine USAF, Gunter Air Force 
ase. 

TREASURER—Richard J. Covey, Gadsden Public Library. 


Officers for 1959-1960 of the School Library 
Association of California are: 


Martha Jule Black 
State Department 


State officers 

PRESIDENT 
War 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Bess Olson, Long Beach City ¢ 
usiness and Technology Division 

SECRETARY—Dorothy Hamilton, San 
School District, San Carlos 

TREASURER—Helen Houston, Luther Burbank Junior High 
School, Burbank 


Elsie Holland, Alameda County Schools, Hay 
llege 


Carlos Elementary 


Northern Section Officers 

PRESIDENT—Jackson Carty, Fresno City College 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Dr. Leslie Janke, Department of Librar 
ianship, San Jose State College 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Charles Quibell, Fresno (€ 
Library, Fresno 

TREASURER—Helen 
Modesto 


unty Schools 


Thornton, Stanislaus County School 


Southern Section Officers 

PRESIDENT—Sylvia Ziskind, Bellflower High School 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Helen Eikenbery, Pasadena High School 

SECRETARY—Marjorie Kuttner, Thomas A. Edison Junior 
High School, Los Angeles 

TREASURER—Robert Freeland, Helix High School, Le Mesa. 


Officers of the Florida Library Association are: 


PRESIDENT—Dr. Frank B. Sessa, director, Miami Public 
Library 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Elliott Hardaway, director of 


University of South Florida, Tampa 


(Continued on page 126) 
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ANNOUNCING 


A brand-new edition of a best-selling series 


CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


NEW FORMAT: NEW TYPOGRAPHY - NEW BINDINGS 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS —IN COLOR! 


AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE $1.95 


FOUR NEW TITLES 


PATRICK HENRY: Boy Spokesman 
By WILLIAM O. STEELE. Illustrated by Anne Fleur 


NATHAN HALE: Puritan Boy 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. Illustrated by Leslie Goldstein 


HENRY FORD: Boy with Ideas 


By Haze B. Airp and CATHERINE RUDDIMAN. 


Illustrated by Jerry Robinson 


GEORGE EASTMAN: Boy Observer 


By JOANNE LANDERS HENRY. 


Illustrated by Robert Doremus 


Write for catalogue showing 24 established 
titles in this favorite series NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE COLORFUL NEW EDITION 


this enchanting list 
of new books 
for fall 1959 


MAGIC NIGHT FOR LILLIBET 

By GERRY TuRNER. Photographs by the author, 

line drawings by Ralph Owen. A marvelous fan- 

tasy with stuffed animals that come alive. Parts 
of it will be seen on TV. 

Ages 4-7. 


THE YEAR OF THE 
SECOND CHRISTMAS 
By Etx Cuirrorp. Jilustrated by Stan Learner. A 
gay, rhyming story about a mischievous elf. 8”x10”. 
Illustrations in full color. Ages 4-7. October. $2.95 


SWEET SUE’S ADVENTURES 


By SaM CAMPBELL. Photographs by Charles 
Philip Fox. The author’s Forest Life books are 
perennial favorites. Sweet Sue is a lovable, fasci- 
nating skunk. Ages 6-10. October. $2.95 


$2.95 


GINGER BOX 

By MarTHA STANDING Foster. Illustrated by 
Grace Paull. A suspenseful story of a young 
Quaker girl and her brother on an Iowa farm just 
after the turn of the century. 
Ages 7-12. 


THE LONG RETURN 

By Joun CraiG. Illustrated by Robert Doremus. 

An exciting story of 12-year-old Thad Cameron, 

captured by Ojibway Indians in 1807. 
Ages 8-12. 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD COACH INN 
By Harriet Evatt. /llustrated by Don Sibley. A 
mystery by the popular author of “The Secret of 
the Singing Tower.” Ages 12 up. October. $2.95 


HANDBOOK FOR SPACE TRAVELERS 
By WALTER B. HENDRICKSON. //lustrated. Answers 
the questions on rockets and space travel that are 
constantly on the lips of today’s space-minded 
young people. Ages 12 up. October. $3.95 


MODERN SCIENCE DICTIONARY 
Compiled by A. HECHTLINGER. This new reference 
book is indispensable for every home that wishes 
to keep abreast of the amazing advances in science. 
Covers every field. Jr. and Sr. High School. 

$10.00 


$2.25 


$2.95 


Write for complete catalogue describing these and other ‘most wanted" books for young people. 


he 
(Qi Morell owen, INC., 1720 EAST 38th ST., INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 


AN ASSOCIATE OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 











New Books in the 


“WHAT IS IT” SERIES 


for ages 9 to 12 


CRYSTAL 


Now, children in intermedi- 
ate levels can enjoy develop- 
ing a good science back- 
ground with 4 new “What is 
it’’ books. Like the popular 
primary level books, these 
new supplementary books 
present factual, understand- 
able information through 
high interest illustrations 
and student-oriented text. 


FOSSu 


What isa Rock What is a Solar System 

What is a Rocket What is a Magnet 

am Ages: 9-12 48 pages 
i List Price $1.60 


* 

Benefic Press 
DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY CO 
norraganset?t ave ° chicago 39, ill 


PUBLISHING 


1926 n 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Any Book — Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding 


Exclusive Economy Binding 
when Desired. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office 


America’s Largest Wholesale Plant 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
Chicopee Falls 
(6 miles from Springfield) 
Massachusetts 


TREASURER 








(Continued from page 124) 
SECRETARY—Audrey Newman, consultant, Florida State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee 
rREASURER—Margaret Strassler, county coordinator of in- 
dustrial materials for Monroe County 
ALA COUNCILOR—Dr. Archie L. McNeal, director of lit 
ies, University of Miami. 


Officers of the Georgia Library Association are: 
division of librarianship, 
Americus High School 


Augusta Public Library 
High School 


PresipeNt—Evalene P. Jackson, 
Emory University, yreng: 

Isr VICE-PRESIDENT—Edith Bell, 

2p VICE-PRESIDENT—Jean Cochran, 

SECRETARY—Willene Webster, Campbell 
Fairburn 

Evan Farber, Asa Griggs Candler Memorial 

Library, Emory University. 


Relations Council's officers 


The Library Public 
for 1959-1960 are: 


PRESIDENT—Agnes C. Norton, Public Library, Teaneck 
N.J. 


VICE-PRESIDENT Kennet F. McPherson, Free Public Li 
brary, Bloomfield, N 
SECRETARY—A,. Dor othy 
Library, Jamaica, ! 
TREASURER—Paul Winckler, 
MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Gustafson, Evelyn Kirkland, 

Shaw. 


Perillo, Queens Borough Public 
Bryant Library, Roslyn, N.Y. 
Muriel Batchelder, Marie 

Beman Lord, Spencer 


Officers of the Nassau-Suffolk (N.Y 
Library Association are: 
PRESIDENT—A. Louis Fee sue 
Meadow Public Si 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
High Sch 
SECRETARY 
TREASURER—Mary 
Sch 


) School 


Supervisor 


Jc sy i iliespie, Rosl) 


Doris Hunter, Herricks school 
Phillis Brine, Manhas 
so 8 
Officers of the Ohio Association of School Librar- 
ans are: 
PRESIDENT—J. Allen Oakum, Roosevelt High School, Ken 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Ruth L. W atkins, "Herding Senior Hig/ 
School, Warren 
RECORDING SECRETARY—Mary Ann Wiseman 
Junior High School, ¢ L 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
School, Dayton 
belle Lincks, 


rREASURER—Lulut 
cinnalul, 
os 8 
Officers of the Oklahoma Library Association are 
PresipeENtT—William H 


Dominion 
umbu 
Ruth H. Burkett, Kiser High 


‘ithrow High School, Cin 


Lowry, librarian, Cleveland 
Garvin-McClain Multi-County Library, Norman. 

IST VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Elizabeth ( 
Cooper, librarian Clinton-Sherman Air Force Ba 
library I ; 

Dp — PRESIDE NT 
(pu services), 
Norman. 

SECRETARY 
Oklah 

TREASURER 
sion, Oklak 


Coble, assistant 


Gerald M di 
J Oklah ma Lil 


niversity of 
Josephine Howard, general reference libri 
ma City Libraries. 

Alton P. Juhlin, bead, special services di 
ma State University Library, Stillwater. 


Officers of the Tennessee Library Association are 
Ruth Rin gO, ass 


PRESIDENT ciate librarian, University 
ennessee, Knoxvi 

VICE-PRESIDENT and ‘PRESIDENT ELECT—Catherine Clark, 
librarian, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesbor 

SECRETARY—Frances Smith, librarian, Jackson, Tenn., Fr 
Library 

REASURER—Minnie B. Duncan 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak 


biolog 
Ridge, 


librarian, Oak 


Tenn. 


Wyoming Library Association officers for 1959 


are: 
PRESIDENT 
ArAMTE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 
School Library 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
brary 
SECRETARY 
TREASURER 
Gillette. 


James Ranz, University of Wyoming Library 


Esther Picard, Worland Junior High 


Mary Carpenter, Cheyenne Carnegie Li- 
Frances Taylor,Mountain View Libre ary 
Malinda Root, Campbell County High School, 
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Whittlesey House has the ~padooy 
Fall list with the Golden Touch 


Picture books 


THE THREE HAPPY LIONS 


By Louise Faro. Illustrated in three colors 
by Roger Duvoisin. The Happy Lion has 
friends and fans all over the world. They will 
all be delighted to meet the newest member 
of the family, a beautiful cub, playful and 
clever. Ages 4-8. 8 x 10, 32 pages. Sept. $2.25° 


MINETTE 


By Janice. Illustrated in three colors by 
Alain. A story full of charm and humor about 
a very French, very feminine cat and how 
she comes to live in the Palace of Versailles. 
Aves 4-8. 7% x9%, 32 pages. Aug. $2.25° 


THE GIRL IN THE WHITE HAT 


Written and illustrated in three colors by 
W. T. Cum™uncs. Everybody knows what a 
hat can do for a woman! But this is the 
story of the surprising things a big, white, 
magic hat does for a little girl. Ages 4-8. 
7%x9%, 32 pages. October. $2.50° 


Books for ages 6-12 
THE LITTLE NATURALIST 


By FrRANCEs Frost. Illustrated in three col- 
ors by Kurt Werth. “These are poems to 
turn any child into a young naturalist,” 
writes May Hill Arbuthnot in her foreword. 
Ages 6-10. 6x 9, 48 pages. Sept. $2.50° 


SOON AFTER SEPTEMBER 

The Story of Living Things in Winter 
By Guenn O. BiouGu, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland. Illustrated in 
three colors by Jeanne Bendick. What hap- 
pens to plants, insects, birds and animals in 
winter. 6-10. 7% x97%, 48 pages. Sept. $2.50° 


WATER ALL AROUND 


By Tum S. Pine and Josern LEvINeE. 
Illustrated in two colors by Bernice Myers. 
This new science activity book discusses 
water in all its forms and uses. Ages 7-11 
6% x 8%, 48 pages. September. $2.50° 


JINGO, WILD HORSE OF ABACO 
By JoceELyN ARUNDEL. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. The team that created Simba of the 
White Mane now tell of a New England 
farm girl, a seafaring boy, and a beautiful wild 
horse in the Bahamas. With full-color frontis- 
piece. Ages 8-12. 6x 9, 128 pages. October. 


$2.95 
DANNY DUNN AND THE 
WEATHER MACHINE 


By Jay WittiaMs and RayMONpD ABRASHKIN. 
Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. Danny and 
his friends go into business specializing in 
home rainstorms! Ages 8-12. 5% x8, 144 
pages. August. $2.95 





THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Illustrated in 
three colors by Paul Galdone. Foreword by 
Anne Thaxter Eaton. A beautiful new edition 


° in red and gold of the well-loved tale about 
Pah: legendary King Midas. Ages 7-11. 6% 


x 81%, 56 pages. September. $2.50° 
Books for 10’s through teens 


YOUNG SCIENTIST TAKES 
A WALK 


Guide to Outdoor Observations 

By Georce Barr. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. A second book by the author of 
the highly successful Research Ideas for 
Young Scientists. Science-minded boys and 
girls can use their own environment, city or 
country, to answer science questions. Ages 
10-up. 5% x 8, 160 pages. September. $3.00 


AND LONG REMEMBER 


Some Great Americans Who Have 





i} _Helped Me 


By Donoruy CANFIELD Fisner. Illustrated 
by Ezra Jack Keats. A very personal selection 
of great moments in the lives of American 
heroes who, by their courage and idealism, 
gave the author strength and faith. Ages 
10-up. 65% x9%, 128 pages. October, $3.25 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 
By Erntc Worvencorr Barnes. Illustrated 
by W. N. Wilson. A concise story of the War 
between the States, presented chronologically 
in personal, human terms. Drawings, maps. 
Teen ages. 65, x 9%, 144 pages. Oct. $3.50 


ALASKA, THE FORTY-NINTH 
STATE 


By Wicuis Linpgvuistr. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hutchison. Foreword by The Honorable 
Ernest Gruening. The story of America’s 
giant new state, where adventure beckons 
the bold and opportunity awaits the pioneer 
Teen ages. 65% x9%, 112 pages. Oct. $3.00 


ISAAC NEWTON 


Pioneer of Space Mathematics 

By Beutan TANNENBAUM and Myra STILL- 
MAN. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotier. The 
importance of Newton’s scientific contribu- 
tions to the space age is emphasized in this 
briskly paced biography, a story of science 
in action. Teen ages. 5% x8, 128 pages. 
September $3.00 


For Young Adults 


WINDOW IN THE SKY 


The Story of Our Upper Atmosphere 

By Homer E. Newe t, Jr., of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, Illus- 
trated by Gustav Schrotter. Fascinating in- 
formation on the troposphere, the stratosphere, 
and the exosphere on solar radiation and 
the earth’s magnetic field. Young Adults 
5% x 8, 128 pages. October. $3.00 





All books are clothbound. Publication dates and prices are tentative. Write for free catalog 
*Special library edition available 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE °* Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. * 330 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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The new book by 
Dr. Seuss 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY ‘TO You 


In rib-tickling verse — and, in full color 
throughout, the kind of stunningly original 
illustrations for which he is famous — Dr. 
Seuss tells how a birthday should really 


be celebrated. Grades 3-5. Sept. $2.95 


= \¢ , ~J 
5 New Landmark Books 
STONEWALL JACKSON 
by Jonathan Daniels (86) 


THE BATTLE FOR THE ATLANTIC 
by Jay Williams (87) 


THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC CABLE 
by Adele Gutman Nathan (88) 


THE STORY OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE 
by Robert Loomis (89) 


SWAMP FOX OF THE REVOLUTION 
by Stewart Holbrook (90) 


Ages 10-16. Sept. $1.95 each 


» New World 
Landmark Books 
CHIEF OF THE COSSACKS 
by Harold Lamb (W 39) 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 
by Gerald Gottlieb (W 40) 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
by Thomas B. Costain (W 41) 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick (W 42) 
JULIUS CAESAR 
by John Gunther (W 43) 
Ages 10-16. Sept. $1.95 each 


RANDOM Pe 


The Shirley Temple 
Treasury 


A big (8% x11), gorgeous 
book of stories from the 
movies which made her fa- 
mous. Two- and four-color 
illustrations, stills from the 
movies. 


Ages 9-12. Sept. $3.95 


. -and beautiful new $1.25 
editions of individual titles: 
Heidi * The Littlest Rebel « 

. Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm ¢ Susannah of the 
Mounties * In one book: 
Captain January and The 

Little Colonel 
Each 5% x 8. 
Ages 8-12. Sept. $1.25 


. and a great new $1 flat: SHIRLEY 


TEMPLE’S TALES OF LONG AGO 
8%x1ll Ages6-9 Sept. 


4 New Allabout Books 


ALL ABOUT THE JUNGLE 
by Armstrong Sperry (A 29) 
ALL ABOUT PREHISTORIC CAVE MEN 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein (A 30) 
ALL ABOUT THE ICE AGE 
by Patricia Lauber (A 31) 
ALL ABOUT ARCHAEOLOGY 
by Anne Terry White (A 32) 
Ages 10-14. Oct. $1.95 each 


PLUS... 


THREE LITTLE HORSES AT THE KING’S PALACE 
Written and illustrated by Piet Worm. 
Ages 4-7. Sept. $2.95 
LOVE WILL COME: Stories of Romance 


Compiled by Aurelia Stowe 
Ages 12-16. Sept. $2.95 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK 


By Andrew Lang. Illustrated by Grace Clark. 
Ages 6-9. Sept. $ 


, HOUSE - 457 MADISON 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


6 new titles in the sensationally successful 


Beginner Books 


BEGINNER Books have been a real hit from the start! Launched last year, these 


delightful stories, with their ——s three-color illustrations, have 


to the beginning reader that rea 


roven 


ing is fun! The combination of carefully con- 


trolled vocabularly with pictures that help explain the words make BEGINNER 
Books irresistible to the first and second grader. And they’re heartily approved 


by parents and teachers. 


COWBOY ANDY 


By Epna Wacker CHANDLER. Illustrated by E. 
Raymond Kinstler. A city boy’s marvelous summer on 
a dude ranch — learning to ride, watching a round-up, 
winning a rodeo contest. (B 8) 


THE WHALES GO BY 

By FrepeRicK PHvecen. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
The life cycle of these giant mammals — all explained 
by a world-famous authority in language the first 
grader can understand. (B 9) 


STOP THAT BALL! 


By Mixe McC uintock. Illustrated by Fritz Siebel. 
Another humorous tale by the author of last year’s 


Ages 6-9 $1.95 each 


BENNETT CERF’S BOOK OF LAUGHS 


Illustrated by Carl Rose. Bennett's first book for chil- 
dren has a laugh on every page. (B 11) 


ANN CAN FLY 


By FrepeRicK PHLeceEnr. Illustrated by Robert Lop- 
shire. A little girl goes to camp in a private plane with 
her daddy — and even helps fly the plane herself! 
(B12) 


YOU WILL GO TO THE MOON 


By Mae and Ira FREEMAN. Illustrated by Bob Patter- 
son. Non-fiction, a scientifically accurate account of 
how man hopes to reach the moon, Just published. 
(B7) 


popular BEGINNER Book, A Fly Went By. (B 10) 
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Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, INC. Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


3 Wonderful New Series 


Easy-To-Read 
Books 


for graduates of BEGINNER Booxs 
Illustrated. Sept. $1.95 each 


Easy-to-Read Science 


ROCKS ALL AROUND US 
by Anne Terry White. (R 9) 


THE SUN, THE MOON, 
AND THE STARS 
by Mae and Ira Freeman. (R 10) 


IN THE DAYS OF THE DINOSAURS 
by Roy Chapman Andrews. (R 11) 


SIMPLE MACHINES AND 
HOW THEY WORK 
by Elizabeth N. Sharp. (R 12) 
ROCKETS INTO SPACE 


by Alexander L. Crosby and 
Nancy Larrick. (R 13) 


Easy-to-Read Stories 


ADVENTURE AT 
BLACK ROCK CAVE 
by Patricia Lauber. (R 7) 


THE HORSE 
NOBODY UNDERSTOOD 
by Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson. 
(R 8) 


Legacy Books 


Great and enduring myths, folk 
tales and legends retold by famous 
storytellers of today. 

Ages 9-12. Sept. $1.50 each 


THE GODS OF MOUNT OLYMPUS 
by Robert Penn Warren (Y 1) 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
by John Gunther (Y 2) 


THE TROJAN HORSE 
by Shirley Barker (Y 3) 


THE VOYAGES OF ULYSSES 
by Clifton Fadiman (Y 4) 


ALADDIN AND THE 
WONDERFUL LAMP 
by Anne Terry White (Y 5) 


THOR’S VISIT TO THE 
LAND OF THE GIANTS 
by Nancy Wilson Ross (Y 6) 


THE SWORD OF SIEGFRIED 


by Katharine Scherman (Y 7) 


ROBIN HOOD 

by Orville Prescott (Y 8) 
PAUL BUNYAN 

by Maurice Dolbier (Y 9) 


CUPID, THE GOD OF LOVE 
by Frances Winwar (Y 10) 


Looking Glass 
Library 


Inexpensive editions of great works 
of children’s literature which have 
been out of print or difficult to ob- 
tain in bookstores. Consulting edi- 
tors: W. H. Auden, Phyllis McGinley 
and Edmund Wilson, Published by 
The Looking Glass Library. Dis- 
tributed by Random House. Illus- 
trated. Ages 8-up. Sept. $1.50 each. 

FIVE CHILDREN AND IT 

by E. Nesbit (E 1) 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK 

by Andrew Lang (E 2) 

THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN 
by George McDonald (E 3) 
MEN & GODS by Rex Warner (E 4) 
WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton (E 5) 
THE PETERKIN PAPERS 
by Lucretia Hale (E 6) 

A BOOK OF NONSENSE 
by Edward Lear (E 7) 
LOOKING GLASS BOOK OF VERSE 
edited by Janet Adam-Smith (E 8) 
THE HAUNTED LOOKING GLASS 
12 Ghost Stories edited by 
Edward Gorey (E 9) 

THE LOST WORLD 
by Arthur Conan Doyle (E 10) 


AVENUE. NEW YORK 22. N. Y. 


PALL 1999 


© Dr. Seuss 
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HIGH LIGHT for July was 
A the arrival in Chicago of 

the beautiful new ‘Enciclo- 
pedia Cultural,” which is the 
Spanish edition of Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. “Enciclopedia 
Cultural” is published by Union 
Tipografica Editorial Hispano 
Americana, one of the largest publishing 
houses in Mexico City, with branches in 
15 other countries, including Spain. 

And so a project is successfully consum- 
mated that was launched some years ago 
when Sefior Don José Gonzalez Porto, 
founder and present director-general of this 
important Mexican publishing house, came 
to Chicago to sign a contract with F. E. 
Compton and Company for the rights to 
publish an edition of Compton's which 
should be especially adapted for use in all 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

In the few days that have passed since 
the arrival of “Enciclopedia Cultural” I 
have had time for only the most superficial 
acquaintance with this new Spanish cousin 
of Compton's. Even from my brief exami- 
nation I am intrigued with both the similari- 
ties and the differences between the two 
works. 

Since Sefor Porto had made extensive 
examination of American encyclopedias 
before he decided that Compton's was the 
one that most nearly met his needs, it is 
natural that the two encyclopedias should 
follow the same general pattern of organi- 
zation. 

Like Compton's, ‘Enciclopedia Cultural” 
is profusely illustrated and uses interesting 
titles for its major articles. It has an Index 
which locates pictures and items of text and 
includes short, independent articles similar 


Wile 


omment 


to the Fact Entries in Compton's. 
The new work is published in 15 
volumes, and although it has 
slightly fewer pages than Comp- 
ton’s the set looks larger, since it 
is printed on bulkier paper. Page 
designs for the two works are 
similar though not identical. 

While much Compton text appears in 
“Enciclopedia Cultural” and many of our 
diagrams and photographs have been used, 
the work has been carefully adapted to the 
culture and special interests of Spanish 
American people. 

As would be expected, “Enciclopedia 
Cultural’ devotes less space to the United 
States than does Compton's, but it has 
longer articles on the Latin American 
republics. 

Biographies of many Americans have 
been reduced in length or eliminated, and 
there is extensive coverage in the field of 
Latin American and Spanish biography. 
Art, and especially Painting, is given much 
attention, and each biography of a major 
painter is illustrated with a full-page repro- 
duction of a painting in color. 

Picture changes are especially interest- 
ing. In Football, pictures of games in 
Spanish American countries replace those 
of the United States. The color pictures in 
Birds feature those birds that are native 
to Mexico and South America. In Liquids, 
the same plan of diagrams has been used 
except that charming Spanish children are 
performing the experiments, and in one an 
earthen Mexican pitcher replaces the more 
prosaic glass utensil shown in ours. 

Our agreement with Sefior Porto licenses 
his company to sell in all Spanish American 
countries and in Spain, Portugal, Brazil, 
and Puerto Rico. 


L.J.L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY -« 





1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Two Writers’ Reasons for Writing Books’ 
By Harry A, and Bonaro W 


HEN ANYONE who has been writing 

books through most of his adult life 
tries to give a summarizing reason—for this 
output of energy, this consuming use of 
paper, this preoccupation with a body of 
materials he calls his own—it is well to 
realize that he is talking after the fact. By a 
selective backward look, he may be able to 
show that all his writings have added up to 
form a remarkably consistent pattern. In all 
likelihood, they actually will exhibit such a 
pattern—just because personality itself has 
its own kind of inner consistency. Yet it will 
still be true that he is talking after the fact, 
and talking selectively; and that far more 
forces than he is able to recall or rightly 
credit have played in what he has done and 
left undone. 

Usually, a writer is a person whose early 
experiences slanted him toward the use of 
words as his particular medium. Also, of 
course, there has been in him that mysterious 
drive toward creation which is part of our 
human make-up, and which none of us under- 
stands—teast of all, perhaps, the individual 
in whom it is so strong that he becomes its 
servant rather than its master. There have 
been other people in his life: people close to 
him, and people encountered by happen- 
stance. There have been the unfolding events 
of his days and years, and the accidents that 


* Talk given at the Friends of the Library luncheon, 
June 22, 1959, at the ALA Conference in Washington, D.C. 


The Cheenshecem are authors, singly and jointly, 
cently of What We Must Know About ¢ 
longtime Friends of libraries everywhere 
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have cut across the main line of these. Not 
least, there has been the whole mental- 
emotional texture of his own peculiar being. 

Also, we believe, there is always another 
odd determinant in a writer's career, as it 
moves ahead from book to book: namely, the 
simple fact that in this world of ours one 
thing leads to another. 

We say all this because we want you to 
know that we know that what we say from 
here on in, about our own reasons for writing 
the books we have written, will be a greatly 
oversimplified version of the vast complexity 
of experience: and in this case, the compound 
complexity of two lives instead of one. Per- 
haps as one final warning to you and to our- 
selves, we might quote the sentence with 
which Eduard Lindeman once began a lecture. 

“Nothing,” he said, ‘‘is ever as simple as 
I say it is when I am talking earnestly.” 

We are going to talk with some earnestness 
about our books and the growing pattern 
which we hope they form, because, after all, 
they are the outward evidence of our life 
commitment. They represent what we have 
chosen to do with a very large portion of the 
time and energy at our disposal as human 
beings. Also, they represent our personal con- 
tact, through more than three critical decades, 
with the history of our time. We would hate 
to feel that no clear purpose and no clear line 
of development could be traced in them. 

We aren't going to dwell on our personal 
biography. We'd just say this much about our 
early lives. We both grew up in homes where 
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books were read—and real aloud; where there 
was a taste for what had been excellently said 
throughout the generations; where no child 
was laughed at for wanting to be a writer; 
and where, in addition to all this, there was 
a deep concern about helping human beings 
to have a decent chance at life. 

Also, each of us as a young human being 
through childhood, and up through the teens 

was much too shy to be “the life of the 
party.’’ Each of us, many times over, had to 
try to handle situations by thinking them 
through; and had to borrow confidence and 
direction from books we had read. Each of 
us became a teacher, loved teaching, learned 
as much from our students as they learned 
from us, and turned our general wondering 
about life into a more specific wondering 
about why learning so often stops in lives 
where it should go on, why so many inborn 
human powers go to waste, and why people 
so often hurt each other when there seems 
no reason for them to do so. 

Put all these elements together, add a large 
portion of luck and accident, and add also a 
vast indebtedness to a great many different 
people, and you have one sort of approach to 
the question of why we not only have written 
books but have our particular sorts of books, 
and in their particular succession. 

Influencing Human Behavior came first, in 
1925—-made out of three elements in HAO’s 
personal history and, enveloping these, the 
history of the 1920's: that restless decade of 
change and disillusionment, but also of an 
emergent faith in the power of grown-up 
people to go on learning and to take their 
own lives in hand. In broad terms, Influenc- 
ing Human Behavior was a product of the 
adult education movement when it was just 
taking organized shape in America. In per- 
sonal terms, it was a product of HAO’s in- 
terest in human relationships; of an invitation 
to give a course at the New School for Social 
Research, in New York; and then of the fate- 
ful and wonderful invitation from Warder 
Norton, founder of the new Norton Publish- 
ing Company, to turn the material of the 
course into a book. After this book—as a 
logical ‘'next’’ within the same frame of in- 
terest—came About Ourselves, an effort to 
make the new materials of psychology an 
integral part of the ‘subject matter” of adult 
education. 

The Poetic Way of Release came first for 
BW O-—out of a kindred interest: a wish to 
make poetry come alive for grown-ups as well 
as for junior college students. And after that 
came Footsteps on the Earth—her poems. 
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It may seem a very far cry from these first 
books to the most recent one, What We Must 
Know About Communism. But again we 
would remind you that one thing leads to 
another. We had no wish to have man’s self- 
awareness or his relationship to his fellow 
man grounded solely in psychological tactics. 
It rust, we felt, have deep roots in philosophy 

and in a philosophy that would take into 
account man’s twentieth-century grappling 
with the nature of things as well as his many 
ancient grapplings with this same nature. 
Hence, another book by HAO—The Endur- 
ing Quest. 

This was the last book of our predepression 
era of thinking. Suddenly, the depression had 
America—and the world—in its grip; and 
with it came a whole new crop of critical 
problems for man to deal with: problems of 
environmental pressures upon human beings; 
problems of wanted and unwanted “‘leisure’’; 
problems of building a society in which the 
incentive of desperation could again be sub- 
ordinated to the incentives of interest and 
vision. So the books continued through the 
1930's: from HAO, We Move in New Direc- 
tions, A Declaration of Interdependence, 
Guide to Civilized Loafing, Our Free Minds; 
from BWO, A Search for a Self, and Brave 
Enough for Life; from the two of us, Leaders 
for Adult Education. 

At the very turn of the decade, from the 
1939's to the 1940's, BWO wrote, in the first 


Harry and Bonaro Overstreet at the 
Friends of the Library luncheon 
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chapter of Brave Enough for Life, “We today, 
wherever we look, read the signs of a hard 
winter ahead for the human spirit.” And in 
the year which saw the publication of that 
book, 1941, the ‘winter’ of World War II 
descended upon us. 

HAO, otherwise preoccupied, wrote no 
book during the war years. But BWO wrote 
three that were specifically related to its prob- 
lems: Courage for Crisis, Freedom's People, 
and American Reasons. Each of these in its 
own way explored the issues of war, and the 
stakes of war, where fotalitarianism was the 
enemy. 

By the end of the war, the seriousness of 
man’s situation was an inescapable fact for 
the mind to face. We both felt ready—and 
obligated—to dig more deeply than ever be- 
fore into the nature of our human selves: the 
patterns of growth and the emotional prob- 
lems that check normal growth and bring into 
being the distorted personality. For HAO, 
this meant the writing of Te Mature Mind. 
For BWO, it meant tackling one specific 
psychological problem and writing of it in 
Understanding Fear in Ourselves and Others. 

At this point, a number of factors coalesced 
to determine what would come next. In 1946, 
at the University of Michigan, we had begun 
our joint platform work—and gradually lost 
the urge to do any other sort. By 1952, we 
discovered, to our amused surprise, that our 
habit of thinking together was virtually rul- 
ing out any thinking that was separate enough 
to make the writing of separate books a 
logical or rewarding experience. 

Each of us, after The Mature Mind and 
Understanding Fear, made a “normal,” in- 
dividual beginning on his own next book 
only to discover that the two mexts were, in 
fact, one next. For we both wanted to explore 
more deeply than in any earlier book the 
characteristics of the truly vital mind; and, 
beyond this, the role of this truly vital mind 
as a force for the building of sound human 
relationships. So we made our determinative 
plunge into joint authorship—anticipated be- 
fore this only in books that were reports on 
specific adult education enterprises: in addi- 
tion to the leadership book, there had been 
one for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Where Children Come First, and 
one for Town Hall, New York, Town Meet- 
ing Comes to Town. 


But our new collaboration was to be within 
our own psychological field: a shared adven- 
ture in exploring the possibilities of the 
healthy mind in action. So we begged our 
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way out of a couple of separate contracts and 
entered into a joint one instead. The Mind 
Alive was a first fruit of this new collabora- 
tion. The Mind Goes Forth was its second 
fruit. 

Here we come to another stage of our own 
thinking—and to the latest of our books: 
What We Must Know About Communism. 
Some people have expressed surprise at our 
going off on this “‘tangent.’’ But we can only 
reply that the subject of communism cannot 
possibly be regarded as tangential to a life- 
long interest in the human mind and the best 
conditions for its maturing. 

It simply was not possible—or so it seemed 
to us—to go on thinking about human beings 
in the home environment, the job environ 
ment, the school environment, even the na 
tional environment, without thinking of them 
in the world environment. And this, in our 
time, has in it as one stark reality the aggres 
sive presence of communism: a psychological 
forced armed with the weapons of a nuclear 
age. So we, because we were psychologists, 
decided that the time had come for us to make 
the strangest mental journey of our lifetime: 
a journey into the communist ideology, there 
to appraise the impact of this upon human 
beings, and to study the intricate but frighten- 
ingly logical relationship between this com- 
munist ideology and the communist tactics 
reported, day by day, in the headlines of our 
newspapers. Our book is the result of this 
journey into an ideology. 

So that is the story—made up of what we 
are as individuals and what has happened to 
us along the way; and what has been happen 
ing around us through more than three 
decades of crisis and change. For ourselves, 
it is, we hope, an unfinished story. Late in 
July, we head into our next adventure of 
learning—learning by going, this time, into 
many different places where tomorrow's 
world is taking shape. Beyond this learning, 
if all goes well, there will be another book. 


We might have made this story of why we 
write our books much simpler if we had 
stood up and said to you just one thing, “We 
write because we can't seem to keep from it.” 


We received recently, from the librarian of 
San Quentin prison, a collection of essays 
written by prisoners. One sentence from one 
of these essays has stayed on in our minds as 
unforgettable: “Books would be the last privi- 
lege I would want to lose.’’ We would be 
almost tempted to say that the writing of 
books would be the last privilege we would 
want to lose. 
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Moscow’s Vanishing Volumes 


A BOOK IN HAND PROVES IRRESISTIBLE 
B) Thomas ]. McLaughlin 


E HAD A LONG BOOK WEEK IN MOSCOW. 

It lasted just six weeks—July 25 to 

September 4, 1959—and had the books lasted 
that long it would have been just fine. 

The original reports of the first few days’ 
book loss at the American National Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow were exaggerated in the 
American press; nonetheless the loss was quite 
real. The Russian people are known to have 
a high regard for honesty when it concerns 
property of others. Any tourist will confirm 
this and tell you he has had to be less con- 
cerned about his belongings while in the 
Soviet Union than he may have had to be in 
other countries, including the United States, 
during his travels. I doubt seriously that there 
was a single case of moral theft, that a single 
book was taken to be sold. 

The average Muscovite is fairly well 
equipped to read, partly through education, 
but more through encouragement. His obser- 
vation shows him that one way to rise in the 
Soviet plan is through study (there are other 
ways, too, such as knowing the right Soviet 
official ), and his publishing industry, heavily 
subsidized for indoctrinization through print, 
makes it possible for him to own books 
cheaply even if these books are of poor physi- 
cal quality. There are outdoor kiosks located 
throughout the city (even in Sokolniki Park 
adjoining the American National Exhibition) 
where he may conveniently buy the books his 
government makes available to him. There 
are also many large bookstores. The subsidy 
does not apply to all books; art books, for 
example, are quite expensive compared with 
gurs and of poorer quality. 

Nearly everybody seems to be reading 
something: on park benches; in buses; the 
women floor managers at their desks in the 
hotels; the women elevator operators, in my 
hotel at least, often reading a few lines be- 
tween floors even while the elevator is in 
operation. Many people in the streets I ob- 
served to be carrying books. The people just 
seem conditioned to reading. English is the 
second language and there are available edi 

Tom McLaughlin is Director of The Combined 
Exhibit, Inc., and went to Russia at the request of the 


American Book Publishers Council to set up the book 
displays in the American National Exhibition 


Book 
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PROVISION FOR BOOK-HUNGRY MINDS 


Storer Lunt (second from left), of American 
Book Publishers Council and Thomas J. 
McLaughlin (right), of Combined Book 

Exhibit, Inc., with Russian visitors 


tions in English of standard Russian writers, 
and some of the American writers (who never 
receive royalties for these books). It is only 
natural that many of these readers should 
seek out American ideas, and some of them 
were fortunate enough to get one of the 
scarce and precious tickets to the American 
National Exhibition. 

The most-asked question in the book ex- 
hibit was, “Can we buy these books?” We 
had to say ‘‘No,” and explain that these were 
only samples, we did not have extra copies. 
The visitors were not happy with the explana- 
tion because they suspected, and rightly, that 
their government would not permit sales of 
these books. At an exhibit in the United 
States we would have referred such inquiries 
to a bookseller or to the publisher. In the 
Soviet economy, however, no individual or 
even bookseller may order any book he likes 

especially not an import. As for American 
books, meager liquid funds in the low dollar 
reserve are set aside for books which will 
support the Soviet armaments position, the 
new seven-year plan, and the improvement 
of the over-all education program. These 
limited imports go to the scientists and other 
favored citizens. If the ordinary citizen has 
the rubles to pay for a book published in the 
United States (and many of them have) he 
could not obtain the dollars except through 
the black market; if he should obtain them 
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it would be illegal; and his mail is still subject 
to inspection by his customs officials. At our 
exhibit a young Soviet student offered fifteen 
hundred rublés ($150 at the tourist exchange 
rate of 10 to 1) for an English college dic- 
tionary listed at $6.75. 

If a Soviet citizen learns he cannot buy an 
American book, and he is exposed to that 
book long enough in handling it, an irrestible 
need to possess that book could overtake him, 
which he can rationalize in the knowledge 
that there is no other possible way, and he 
may take it because he “‘has to have it,” espe- 
cially when he knows there is a good chance 
he might get away with it. 

There was a good chance he might get 
away with it. The book exhibit was the one 
exhibit in the entire exhibition which was not 
static. People could look at model houses, 
apartments, toys, food packaging, cars, boats, 
art—but they could not touch them. They 
didn’t need to be encouraged to pick up and 
examine books. This was a calculated risk we 
took, and I believe worth every cent it cost. 
When book losses were at their peak the 
Soviet authorities became alarmed, for their 
own reasons, and offered to put glass in front 
of the books at their expense. The exhibition 
management said, ‘No, thank you,” and the 
book exhibit was kept alive. 

The books were shelved on both sides of 
double 10’ x 10’ panels of which there were 
fifteen, each screening the others from view. 
What the panels did not shield, the crowds 
did. The schedules did not permit there being 
more than three attendants on duty at any 
one time to cover an area of 2,000 square feet, 
and these attendants had all they could do to 
take care of the many inquiries they had 
without doing police work. Besides explain- 
ing the American way of life, another of their 
duties was to find books for these people. 
They often had the experience of leading a 
visitor to a shelf for a book they had seen ten 
minutes before, only to find it gone. 

I, myself, had fleeting fancies of a great 
invisible, starved, book-consuming dragon 
roaming the exhibit. We were powerless 
against it because we could not see it; at the 
same time we could only too well see the 
growing gaps in the shelves, growing like a 
slow-motion movie, but growing relentlessly. 
And all the time I had the full realization that 
any replacement of books was 5,000 miles and 
45 days away by ship and rail (the exhibition 
was to last six weeks). During each succes- 
sive moment of frustrated reflection these gaps 
grew, still relentlessly. 


Posters for the American National Exhibition (cen- 
ter) were displayed in Leningrad and other cities 
as well as in Moscow, here in front of a Greek 

Orthodox Church 


Ope ning the exhibition were U.S. Vice President 
Nixon and Russian Premier Khrushchev (center, 


above), Below: part of the opening-day crowd 











Before the exhibit opened, Plasti-Kleer covers were 
put on the books (Rieht and belou } Pape rbacks 
were displayed in outdoor kiosks 


Outdoor kiosks were hexagons, with six glass- 
covered wings featuring American periodicals 


American Library Association sponsored a demon- 
stration of U.S. library service, sending Delmar, 
N.Y.’s new bookmobile to the exhibition (below) 


eunar PUBLIC LIBRA 


Immediate and desperate control measures 
were initiated, but these take time to complete. 
First, DO NOT TAKE signs were ordered, but 
the sign-making department of the exhibition 
was far behind in its orders. The open sides 
of the exhibit were roped off to effect a single 
entrance and exit; people skittered under the 
ropes. Although the psychological effect of 
the presence of militiamen on the over-all 
atmosphere of an open-shelf book display was 
questioned, it had to be tried; the militiamen 
soon found more interesting assignments for 
themselves. Many books were forcibly taken 
from people too brash to conceal their inten- 
tions. But when many of the books were 
wrapped in that day's Pravda, you couldn't 
challenge without the risk of an international 
incident; there was always the small possibility 
you might be wrong. The Soviet press seemed 
concerned that too many American books 
and ideas—were getting into citizens’ hands, 
and it printed editorials and warnings. Cross- 
wires were laced under the rope barriers. All 
this slowed down but did not stop the attrition. 

Considering the total attendance at the ex 
hibition of nearly three million and the op- 
portunities these book-hungry people had 
quietly to possess these books, it is a miracle 
that there were any books left after a week. 

Besides the loss of complete books, there 
was the further attrition of wear from han- 
dling. This was anticipated by Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, who contributed Plasti-Kleer book 
covers for many of the books. But a Plasti- 
Kleer cover on a book that had been “‘had’”’ 
could do nothing for us; it merely better pro- 
tected this book for its new owner. 

One of the sections suffering a high book 
mortality from disappearance was that of 
books on religion—especially the Bibles; the 
Russian language Bible disappeared within an 
hour of the opening of the exhibition. The 
greatest attrition from use was among the art 
and pictorial books, many of which were dis- 
covered to have had pages torn out. 

The books bound in paper went earliest; 
perhaps it seemed easiest to rationalize or mis- 
understand about them. Government docu- 
ments and paper-covered school workbooks 
were especially susceptible. Because the artist 
used for this year’s Book Week poster was a 
native Russian, Feodor Rojankovsky, the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council had sent a half dozen of 
these posters. Even as we were considering 
positions for hanging, they were gobbled up 

What was the most popular book? Well, 
a few days preceding the opening of the ex- 
hibition the management office asked if we 





would like some Sears’ and Ward's mail order 
catalogs. Knowing the value of these to a 
reference librarian, I took two copies of each 
for our reference shelves. As soon as the exhi- 
bition was opened these catalogs were dis- 
covered by the visitors, who just about ‘“‘de- 
voured’’ them, three to six people looking at 
a catalog at once, all day long. That first day 
we lost four catalogs, the next day seven. For- 
tunately, several hundred copies of each had 
been sent to Moscow by someone with vision 
and an understanding of the human mind. On 
the fifth day I nailed with six-penny nails to 
special “‘lecterns” eighteen of these catalogs: 
all were torn loose and taken. We finally 
wired a new supply of these through their 
centers and even many of these evaporated, 
page by page, but the stock lasted. These cat- 
alogs seemed to fascinate the Soviet women as 
well as the men. Here was America’s con- 
sumer productiv ity, in pictures, with prices! 

It was inevitable that a plea for more books 
would be cabled from Moscow, on August 
10: “Book display outstanding feature of ex- 
hibition. . .. Constantly thronged, comments 
are almost without exception highly favor- 
able.” With the exhibition having but three 
more weeks to run, dispatch and decision were 
necessary. The phone wires were kept hot 
and with the cooperative coordination of the 
American Book Publishers Council, the United 
States Information Agency, the Government 
Printing Office, the Combined Book Exhibit, 
the American Bible Society, and Baker and 
Taylor, and a dramatic ride to Andrews Air 
Force Base in Washington, a replacement 
shipment of 850 volumes (including 150 
Bibles, 50 of them in Russian) was loaded 
onto a Military Air Transport Service plane 
for book airlift to Moscow—just two days 
after the arrival of the cable. With this trans- 
fusion the book exhibit was revived. 

This was but a temporary measure. Addi- 
tional aid was sent in a second airlift for the 
ALA bookmobile on August 21. This time 
The Wilson Company served as a collection 
point for 1,000 paperback replacements, 
which went in the Wilson station wagon to 
Idlewild, joining 1,800 other volumes as- 
sembled by Baker and Taylor. {Eprror’s 
NOTE: Tom McLaughlin is the long-time and 
only ‘tenant’ of The Wilson € ompany, mak- 
ing this his‘ headquarters for the Combined 
Book Exhibit, Inc. }. 

Did these books, too, go to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the fancied dragon? At this writing, 
the score is not in, but Iam sure some of them 
did. Books contain ideas. And some ideas 
could carry the pollen to the seed of freedom. 
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Fascinated readers at the American National 
Exhibition in Moscow. In the photo above, 
note the militiaman at right 














Books with a Past, a Present, and 


a Future—Rare Books’ 
By Ellen Shaffer 


J ATELY LIBRARY CONVENTIONS have, ap- 

propriately enough, been dedicated to the 
subject of books. ‘The World of Books’ and 
“Begin with Books’ have been the themes of 
two recent conventions. This brings joy to 
the hearts of rare book specialists—that grow- 
ing fraternity of librarians, booksellers, col- 
lectors, and would-be collectors, for they 
never stop talking about books. They discuss 
them internally and externally, they reminisce 
over the people who have owned them and 
the libraries that have housed them—with 
them the ever-recurring, in fact, the only sub- 
ject is books. 

What is a book? We have been told so 
often that perhaps the word has lost its mean- 
ing, and we take books so for granted that 
for us they may have lost some of their great 
significance. For me a book is a tiny crystal- 
lization of history. Its contents may speak of 
the past or the present, of many countries or 
of no country, while the format of the book 
itself is eloquent of the time and place that 
produced it and forever bears the unmistak- 
able stamp of its nationality and its period. 


Rare Books 


And what is a rare book? The definition 
can be exceedingly complex or exceedingly 
simple. Reduced to the simplest possible 
definition a rare book is one which possesses 
two attributes. In the first place it must be 
scarce, and the second qualification is more 
important still: someone must want it. These 
factors are not constant, indeed they are sub- 
ject to continual change. Rarity varies with 
time and place. Could we step back into mid- 
fifteenth-century Mainz, we would find that 
once ‘Gutenberg Bibles were not so rare, and 
while the edition of Tamerlane was small. 
there was a time when it was far in excess of 
the number of people who cared to purchase 
it. Nor does uniqueness always constitute true 
rarity. In my desk, for example, is a small 


* Recapitulation of a talk given at the Middle Atlantic 
Regional Library Conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on October 3, 1958. 

Ellen Shaffer is Rare Book Librarian of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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holograph volume which is unique—it hap- 
pens to be my address book. From the stand- 
point of scarcity it qualifies admirably—but 
who, except myself, would want it? If, how- 
ever, the little volume were the personal ad- 
dress book of George Washington, that would 
be another story. 

There are degrees of rarity of such grada- 
tion that it is possible to find books appro- 
priate to almost any time, place, institution, 
or individual. A small and poor public li- 
brary in an isolated community would hardly 
be justified in buying incunabula—but it 
might find pleasure in spending the price of 
an ordinary novel to purchase a dainty little 
Elzevir and give its patrons a glimpse of an 
actual example of seventeenth-century book- 
making. 

In the last few years there has, fortunately, 
been a growing interest in rare books and an 
increasing feeling that they are a part of our 
cultural heritage and, in fact, an educational 
necessity. Some librarians have looked at them 
askance and wished no part of them because 
they require special care. This is absolutely 
true; they do require meticulous care—as do 
most worthwhile things. It is, however, good 
for the soul to have a few books to treasure. 
Everyone who is a librarian ought to find 
satisfaction in handling books with care and 
respect. After all, they are the tools of our 
profession. They are a taken-for-granted part 
of our daily lives—but it is well to glorify 
them occasionally, to put them on a pedestal 
and consider how of all man’s inventions 
they are, perhaps, the most wonderful. 


Editions 


Over and over again the rare book special- 
ist hears that one book is quite as good as 
another and a tenth edition is just as impor- 
tant as a first. Tenth editions are very im- 
portant, but they do not always tell the whole 
story, and many a fine and worthwhile book 
never reaches a second edition. Next to the 
original manuscript, the first edition usually 
takes us as close to the author and his original 
intention as we are likely to get. 
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Perhaps there is a degree of sentiment in 
the value we place on some rare books—and 
yet sentiment has its place, too. We can say 
that one edition of a book means no more 
than another, and, in the same spirit we can 
rationalize away other objects which we re- 
vere. The Stone of Scone becomes just an- 
other rock, and not a particularly large one 
at that. The bell that proclaimed liberty 
throughout the land is, after all, only a mass 
of nonfunctioning metal. There is joy and 
pride in the possession of a valuable book, 
just as there is satisfaction in owning a pre- 
cious stone rather than a synthetic substitute. 

Books of the past can. recreate the past for 
us and give us a sense of stability, for in a 
world of change they remain unchanged. 
Through them we can reach back centuries 
and find human beings fighting the battles we 
fight today, vexed by problems similar to 
those with which we struggle, and, perhaps, 
finding solutions that might be accepted in 
our own time. They can make us kin with 
the past. Occasionally in our rare book de- 
partment I glance at a circular piece of dried 
clay on which are impressed some wedge- 
shaped characters. It is a cuneiform tablet 
made by a child who was learning to write 
four thousand years ago, and its presence 
evokes poignant memories of all the children 
down to our own day who have struggled to 
master the written word. 
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Books through their very format proclaim 
the fact that the fine and good works of man 
are immortal. In wandering along our shelves 
I may pick up a volume printed by Christo- 
pher Plantin of Antwerp. On the title is his 
familiar device of the compass with one point 
fixed to signify the stability of the printer's 
purpose and the other reaching out to form 
a circle of ever-widening knowledge. Occa- 
sionally one encounters this emblem sup- 
ported by two amply proportioned damsels 
whose rotund figures seem vaguely familiar 
and they are: they were drawn by the printer's 
friend, Peter Paul Rubens. 

Christopher Plantin was a Frenchman who 
in the middle of the sixteenth century emi- 
grated to the Netherlands. He was a binder 
and a skillful one, but an accident in the dark 
streets of Antwerp, when he was fallen upon 
by marauders and severely cut with knives 
(an episode all too like some occurrences in 
twentieth century streets) left him so maimed 
that he had to abandon the bookbinder'’s 
craft forever. Instead he turned to printing 
By 1576 he had twenty-five presses and a 
hundred and fifty workmen. Then came the 
revolt of the Netherlands and the Spanish 
fury, and the unfortunate Plantin had to 
ransom his presses over and over again. Yet 
he did ransom them, and his printing estab 
lishment continued an unbroken existence for 
over three hundred years, from 1555 until 
1867. Today one looks with admiring respect 
at Christopher Plantin’s great Polyglot Bible 
and forgets the Spanish Fury. 


Modern Conqueror 


The greatest conqueror of modern times is 
the printing press, which constantly seeks new 
frontiers and never knows defeat. Dictators 
have sought to enslave the free press, but 
their efforts have only driven it underground 
for a time, after which it has once more 
emerged triumphant. Plantin lived in an age 
when printers died at the stake for books 
they had printed—surely as drastic a censor- 
ship as was ever devised—and yet this shrewd 
and courageous man was able to continue his 
work. Whenever I look at a volume from the 
Plantin Press it speaks to me of the survival 
of the things that count the most. (Paren- 
thetically here I might remark, for those who 
are interested in building up a modest collec- 
tion, that many a Plantin Press book is in- 
expensive. Check through the catalogs of 
antiquarian booksellers, and you will find that 
you can easily afford at least a minor Plantin. ) 
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Rare books can recreate the past for us. 
What social history of the fifteenth century 
can evoke that fascinating period as graphi- 
cally as the Nuremberg Chronicle, produced 
in 1493 as a history of the world from the 
Creation to the year the book was printed ? 
From its hundreds of woodcuts one may not 
learn too much of life in Biblical times and 
in the days of the Greeks and the Romans, 
but one does learn a great deal about the 
citizens of fifteenth-century Nuremberg 
how they dressed and how they lived. The 
author of this comprehensive work, Dr. Hart- 
mann Schedel, a historian more modest than 
most, arranged to have three blank leaves left 
at the end of his book on which future owners 
might transcribe events worthy of note that 
occurred after 1493. I have seen copies in 
which the challenge of the three blank leaves 
was accepted. They record wars important 
enough to those who suffered in them, yet 
now all but forgotten. The city of Nuremberg 
itself suffered grievously in World War II, 
but fifteenth century Nuremberg lives  se- 
renely on in the pages of the Chronicle, and 
always will, as long as a single copy survives. 
A recent German visitor, who examined our 
very excellent copy of the Chronicle, ex- 
plained that his father, who is an architect, 
is now engaged in restoring the old walled 
city of Nuremberg, and constantly consults 
the Chronicle to aid him in his work. There 
has been no edition of this book since the 
fifteenth century. 


Change of Setting 


Another beok can recreate an entirely dif- 
ferent setting. Take for example a small, 
rather undistinguished looking volume en- 
titled The Wicked Man's Portion, a sermon 
delivered by Increase Mather. It was printed 
in Boston in 1675, and it happens to have 
the distinction of being the first book printed 
in that city. The title sounds foreboding 
enough, and the circumstances under which 
the sermon was produced are even more 
gloomy. Two young apprentices had fallen 
upon their master as he was quietly “taking 
tobacko,”” knocked him on the head with 
an ax, and killed him. The worthy citizens 
of Boston, disapproving of such conduct, 
promptly condemned them to death. Before 
their execution they were, according to cus- 
tom, herded into King’s Chapel where the 
Reverend Increase Mather delivered a rousing 
hell-fire sermon for their particular benefit. 
The attendance, we are told, was excellent. 
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Bostonians always turned out on such an occa- 
sion. They found added force in a sermon 
devoted to the theme “excesse in wickedness 
doth bring untimely death” when present in 
the congregation were some of the wicked on 
whom a just God was shortly to shower his 
wrath. If, when they swung into eternity, the 
young apprentices encountered a merciful 
Judge, they must have been very greatly sur- 
prised. 

Dickens’ books in parts can transport us 
into nineteenth-century England and a more 
leisurely way of life. Serial publications were 
even more favored then than now, and it was 
the custom of the great novelist to issue his 
books in the form of a monthly periodical, 
which was devoted exclusively to a portion 
of his current novel, plus some fascinating 
advertisements. Month by month the con- 
tinuation of a novel would be eagerly read 
by an enthusiastic public. When Part V of 
Dombey & Son arrived by packet in New 
York, even before the gangplank was put 
down, the crowd on the pier were shouting 
to those on board: “‘Is little Paul still alive?” 
They followed with breathless interest the 
fate of an imaginary person—and before we 
say too much about it, let’s remember that a 
number of us look at the paper each morning 
to see what narrow squeaks Dick Tracy is 
having. 

The advertisements of the Dickens in parts 
give a most informative glimpse into the con- 
temporary scene. There one can find persua- 
sive advertisements for the macassar oil with 
which the Victorian gentleman was wont to 
smear his hair so enthusiastically that anti- 
macassars came into being to protect the chair 
backs from being equally well oiled. There 
are notices that mourning garments can be 
supplied at twenty-four hours notice. There 
are enticing accounts of letter-copying ma- 
chines, little liver pills, and current best sell- 
ers, and always there is mention of those 
concessions to the English climate, the um- 
brella and the raincoat. As a matter of fact, 
one of the raincoat advertisements on the 
back of Part XI of David Copperfield is a bit 
of California, for it is a woodcut scene of 
San Francisco in 1850, reproduced from a 
sketch made by the agent for Nicoll’s Paletot 
raincoats, who was in San Francisco selling 
his product at the height of the gold rush. 


Change of Format 


Through rare books one can follow a great 
work through the centuries and see how, al- 
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View of San Francisco in 1850 as it appeared 
on the back of Part XI of David Copperfield 


though the words remain the same, the vary- 
ing formats proclaim how each time and place 
has made that text peculiarly its own. In our 
library we have a collection of the works of 
the poet Quintus Horatius Flaccus which 
spans five centuries. A Horace printed in 
1476, for instance, has voluminous notes 
which surround and almost overwhelm the 
Horatian text, and it is illustrated with medi- 
eval woodcuts. Two and a half centuries later 
the engraver John Pine produced a Horace 
printed entirely from engraved copper plates 
and illustrated with engravings of antique 
gems. The simple elegance of the neoclassic 
culture of the eighteenth century is in marked 
contrast to the strength and solidity of the 
incunabular editions—and yet scholars and 
booklovers of both the fifteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries enjoyed the same text, each in 
a format which was familiar to them. 

We have also an imperial copy of Horace, 
a magnificent folio printed at the Didot Press 
in 1799, bound in crimson morocco. On its 
covers are stamped in gold the arms of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in whose library it once 
reposed. The twentieth century has paid its 
tribute to Horace, too, in such an exquisitely 
printed volume as the Carmina Alcaica done 
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by the Ashendene Press in 1903. Sometimes, 
as I look along our shelves, I wonder which 
Horace himself would have preferred. Would 
he have found that the imperial folio of 
Napoleon smacked too much of “Persian 
splendor’? Would he have responded to the 
strength and simplicity of the incunabular 
volume or to the Ashendene Press interpreta- 
tion, with its type inspired by that first used 
in fifteenth-century Subiaco ? Perhaps Horace 
would have felt more at home with the grace- 
ful elegance of Pine’s Horace, which had its 
roots in Roman culture. At all events, he 
could not fail to be pleased that each century 
had made him so distinctively its own. 


Change of Period 


Each book has the power to recall at least 
the period which produced it, and some have 
fascinating tales to tell of various times and 
places. Any edition of Chaucer that is read- 
able, that brings to life again the immortal 
pilgrims, the Knight, the Prioress, the Wyfe 
of Bath, and other members of that illustrious 
company, may be prized for its text alone 
whether it be the priceless volume printed by 
Caxton about 1478, or a twentieth-century 
paper-backed copy conned by a student just 
learning to appreciate Chaucer. Recently the 
Friends of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
presented as their first gift to our institution 
the Kelmscott Chaucer— a book which, ex- 
clusive of its contents, has several stories 
those of its printer, its illustrator, its binder, 
and the collector who owned it. 

The Kelmscott Chaucer, one of the most 
beautiful of all editions, owes its existence 
to a nineteenth-century Englishman, William 
Morris. He was a poet, medievalist, calligra- 
pher, illuminator, and designer of textiles, 
wallpapers, and furniture—perhaps some of 
you recall the Morris chair. At the age of 
fifty-four he turned to printing, and found 
in it an opportunity to use all of his talents. 
In passing, it is interesting to note that print- 
ing is an art of maturity. Gutenberg, Jenson, 
Aldus, and Baskerville were all men in their 
middle years before they turned to it. Morris 
recognized it as an art—a fact that had been 
forgotten for more than a century—and he 
based his inspiration on the medieval period. 
His type found its root in the work of 
fifteenth-century printers, and his decorations, 
produced from engraved woodblocks, had 
their origin in the rich, intricate borders and 
initials of medieval manuscripts. 
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The Chaucer produced by William Morris 


He was meticulous in his selection of ma- 
terial, and only paper and inks that met his 
exacting standards were used in the produc- 
tion of the superbly designed books that for 
eight years came from the press which he 
named Kelmscott in honor of Kelmscott 
Manor, his beloved home on the Thames. 
The Chaucer was the crowning work of his 
career. Burne-Jones, the great Victorian art- 
ist, drew the eighty-seven illustrations for it, 
and, as usual, Morris himself designed the 
borders and the initials. He left his working 
designs, incidentally, to the British Museum 
with the proviso that they be held for a cen- 
tury before they were used again, for he felt 
that length of time must elapse before it 
could be determined whether or not they had 
lasting merit. 


Facsimile 


Sixty-two years later in 1958, the Chaucer, 
completed only a few months before Morris’ 
death, was paid the compliment of being 
reproduced in facsimile, and that same year 
when, in celebration of the World’s Fair at 
Brussels, the Royal Library of that city issued 
a catalog of its outstanding treasures, among 
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at his Kelmscott Press in 1896 


the nineteen printed books included in this 
distinguished category was the Kelmscott 
Chaucer—the only book in English and the 
only volume to represent the book production 
of English-speaking peoples. 

The binding of our copy of the Kelmscott 
Chaucer is dark blue morocco, designed by 
the English binder, de Sauty, and executed 
at the Lakeside Press Bindery of Chicago. On 
its covers, impressed in gold, is an allover 
pattern of centaurs—and the centaurs lead us 
in turn to the collector for whom this par- 
ticular copy was bound—for Morris issued 
most of the edition in fragile blue boards, 
so that each owner might bind his own copy 
to suit his individual taste. 

Alfred E. Hamill, for whom this copy was 
bound, was a Chicago businessman who for 
twenty-three years was president of the New- 
berry Library. He was a lad of thirteen when 
the Kelmscott Chaucer was printed, and he 
probably was a booklover even then. The 
year before, at the age of twelve he had made 
his first discriminating purchase—the figure 
of a Roman centurion. In his adult years as 
partner in a commercial paper firm he was a 
familiar figure on the commuters’ trains from 
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Lake Forest, a stiff, rather austere man who 
looked as if he had been born with a winged 
collar. Friends termed him “the last of the 
aristocrats.’ He was a Yale graduate (1905), 
a member of good clubs, and he and his wife 
dressed for dinner every night of their lives. 
After dinner came the happiest hours of his 
day, those spent with his books. He had 
loved both to read and write poetry, and he 
had longed for a career in the diplomatic 
service. However, he conceded to his father’s 
wishes and became a businessman who ful- 
filled his duties scrupulously. He kept a 
commonplace book—the very term is almost 
unknown in this day and age—and one re- 
mark he jotted down was: “There is always 
a wrong way to be right.’’ Now and then he 
took brief refuge in archaeological pursuits 
in Colombia and Mexico, and those who came 
upon him there found him a changed person 

relaxed, informal, and approachable. All 
who ever penetrated his reserve found a per- 
son of wonderful sweetness and kindness and 
a devoted patron of the arts. 

He wrote verses occasionally, and always 
he had a certain preoccupation with that 
frolicsome figure the centaur. He named his 
home ‘‘The Centaurs,” and in time the centaur 
came to symbolize for him that conflict be- 
tween the demigod and the elemental which 
goes on in us all. Its figure found a place in 
his bookplate and in the binding of his 
Chaucer. To glance at this binding now is to 
bring to mind its quiet, meticulous former 
owner—a collector of impeccable taste and 
rigid self-discipline, who made his own com- 
promise with the twentieth century and in his 
leisure hours lived, through his books, in 
more congenial times ard places. 


A Book Adventure 


His book itself has had at least one adven- 
ture. Back in the 1930's Harold Tribolet of 
the Lakeside Press Bindery borrowed this ex- 
ample of the bindery’s superb workmanship 
for an exhibition. On his way back from 
Lake Forest he was stopped by policemen 
who, seeing his new car (which was some- 
what conspicuous in those depression days) 
suspected it might be stolen. It was Mr. 
Tribolet’s misfortune that he did not have his 
registration slips with him, but, as the police 
reached in to examine the bundle on the back 
seat, he moved even faster. He opened the 
volume and, carefully holding it, invited the 
police to step out of the pouring rain into the 
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car where he delivered a brief but inspiring 
lecture on William Morris and the aims and 
aspirations of the Kelmscott Press. When he 
mentioned the Morris chair, he saw a glint of 
recognition come into their eyes, and they 
eventually departed, satisfied, and, one hopes, 
converted to book collecting. 


A Motivating Force 


Besides contributing to one’s aesthetic en- 
joyment, rare books also serve as a motivating 
force. After considering William Morris’ 
Kelmscott Chaucer we can, in the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, turn to our shelves 
and take down a thirteenth-century Bible, ex- 
quisitely written on tissue-thin vellum with 
miniatures the size of a postage stamp. In- 
side the front cover is the bookplate of 
William Morris. Perhaps from this very book 
he drew ideas for his great Chaucer, and one 
wonders what other works this little Bible 
may have inspired in the past or may inspire 
in the future. As for the Kelmscott Chaucer, 
it and the other volumes from Morris’ press 
initiated a renaissance in printing whose im- 
pulse continues to the present day. 

In our Carson Collection on the Common 
Law is a copy of Coke's Institutes, published 
in 1684, fifty years after Coke's death. In the 
next century Thomas McKean, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and first at- 
torney general of Pennsylvania, used this 
book which still bears his signature, and in 
the twentieth century Catherine Drinker 
Bowen has used it for research in writing 
The Lion and the Throne. 


When I worked at Dawson's Book Shop 
in Los Angeles, we often had on our shelves 
a large two-volume folio set entitled: Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Details of the Al- 
hambra done between 1842 and 1845. It was 
the work of Owen Jones, who spared no pains 
in the production of this work and sold his 
patrimony in Wales in order to complete it. 
The 101 carefully detailed color plates were 
done chiefly by himself. Some sixty years 
after the publication of this work a young 
high school teacher returned to Los Angeles 
after a summer in Spain and enthusiastically 
urged her students to go to the Los Angeles 
Public Library to see these volumes in which 
so much of the beauty of the Alhambra was 
captured. One young lad, Ernest Dawson, 
immediately took his teacher's advice, and so 
impressed was he, he then and there resolved 
that when he grew up he was going to sell 
books like Owen Jones's Alhambra, a resolu- 
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tion which led to the establishment of Daw- 
son's Book Shop in 1905. For over fifty years 
booklovers have browsed along its shelves, 
and those of us who proudly count ourselves 
among the Dawson alumni feel that bringing 
such a book shop into being more than justi- 
fied Owen Jones's great publication. In these 
days of small apartments and crowded library 
shelves such folio volumes have few friends 

but I never see a set of the Alhambra with- 
out a rush of heart-warming memories of 
Ernest Dawson for whom I worked eighteen 
years—my employer, guide, and teacher who 
made rare books so fascinating that I was 
won to them forever. 


_ In 1930 the Grabhorn Press of San Fran- 
cisco printed what has been considered its 
masterpiece, Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 
There is no need for me to sing the praises 
of this volume whose format is so eminently 
suited to Whitman's verse—I only hope that 
sooner or later our library may acquire a copy. 
In a librarian of my acquaintance the book 
awakened such an interest in printing that she 
bought a small hand press and has since made 
printing an avocation. I do not believe she 
has ever aspired to be a great printer or to 
create masterpieces, but the dainty valentines 
and Christmas greetings that have come from 
the Garden Press of Helen Jenks at La Caii- 
ada, California, have brought pleasure to her 
friends and she has found joy in the making 
of them. 


Age Not Necessary 


Rare books are not always old and not 
always impressive. As a matter of fact, rare 
books and manuscripts are around us daily, 
waiting to be recognized. In 1923 a young 
writer of twenty-five issued his first book in 
Dijon, France, in a modest edition of three 
hundred copies—a more than ample number 
for the people then interested in him. Its 
prosaic title, Three Stories and Ten Poems, 
gave little indication of its author's future 
skill in devising such unforgettable titles as 
A Farewell to Arms and The Sun Also Rises. 
Fortunate are the people who then recognized 
Ernest Hemingway's worth, for considerably 
more than three hundred people would like 
to own his first book today. 


Contemporary Merit 
Few people, however, have the gift of ap- 
preciating contemporary merit. A few months 


ago, in speaking on the subject of ‘‘Book- 
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sellers in Old Philadelphia,” + George Allen, 
a present-day Philadelphia bookseller, men- 
tioned that Walt Whitman was accustomed 
to stop at McKay's Book Shop in Philadelphia 
to borrow five or ten cents to take the ferry 
back to Camden. He always signed 10us for 
these small loans, and the slips were deposited 
in an old cigar box in the lender's desk. After 
Whitman's death they were all thrown out, 
because it was obvious that, since he was no 
longer around to redeem them, they could be 
of no possible value. Mr. Allen pointed out 
that while we are smiling over such short- 
sightedness in regard to Whitman, we may be 
making a similar mistake in regard to some- 
one now in our midst. 


Intan gibl e Worth 


Rare books have an intangible worth apart 
from their value in the field of scholastic 
research. They give a sense of stability as 
we reflect that they have survived many 
vicissitudes and still exist to bring us at 
least a whisper of the immortality of man’s 
accomplishments. They can recreate the past 
for us and thus are a part of our cultural 
heritage. They may inspire us to achieve an 
important work, or they may simply add 
enjoyment to our lives—in itself no mean 
accomplishment. I have seen many book col- 
lectors and bibliophiles grow old—happily, 
philosophically, and without bitterness. 

I have tried briefly to justify rare books, 
to give some reasons why they should be a 
part of your libraries and a part of your 
lives. Those of us who have devoted our 
lives to them have never needed justification 
or reasons; we work with them because we 
could not do otherwise. Long ago we fell 
in love with them, and for us rare books 
have been one long, absorbing, exciting, 
happy adventure. 

Such an adventure may be shared—there 
are degrees of rarity and there are books 
suited to every individual and to every li- 
brary. One can begin to add modestly to 
even the smallest collection—but do make a 
beginning and add something. Inform your- 
selves about the books you add and inform 
others. The people who have no interest in 
rare books are usually those who never had 
anyone to tell them something about them. 
Remember that, through the medium of rare 
books, you can roam the centuries and live 
in the past, the present, and the future. 


1 The opening lecture in Four Talks for Bibliophiles. 
Free Library of Philadelphia, 1958. 
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Another Fifty: Children’s Catalog 


By Jane Maddox 


Gomeruas A PUBLICATION’S SALES FIG- 

URES tell a revealing story, not only 
indicating that the publication has proved 
widely useful, but also providing a footnote 
to larger trends of the times. A case in point 
is The H. W. Wilson Company’s Children’s 
Catalog, now taking a bow on the occasion of 
its fiftieth anniversary. 

While no starveling, Children’s Catalog is 
a slim volume compared to some of its older 
and better-known sister publications: Cumu- 
lative Book Index (age 61) and Readers’ 
Guide (59) marked the origin and still are 
the backbone of the publishing venture which 
a young University of Minnesota alumnus 
named Halsey W. Wilson began in 1898. 
Both publications cut a wide swath on library 
shelves. 

In sales, however, the more sylphlike CAz/- 
dren’s Catalog nearly triples either of these 
giants. Indeed, this annotated catalog of 
juvenile literature is the best seller of all the 
Company's serial publications, received by 
even more librarians than the widely circu- 
lated Wilson Library Bulletin. 

What accounts for its wide popularity 
and the prodigious growth it has experienced 
in the last two decades ? 

There are reasons. First, of course, CAii- 
dren's Catalog is useful. Since its birth in 
1909, it has shared with other publications 
of the Standard Catalog Series a stress on 
practicality and a sensitiveness to librarians’ 
opinions as to which of its features were most 
useful. One of its cardinal requirements al- 
ways has been that listing or nonlisting of 
books in its pages must be determined by a 
large cross section of library opinion. To 
this end, Children’s Catalog relies—as do the 
other Standard Catalog publications in their 
fields—on the combined judgments (actually, 
votes) of more than a score of qualified con- 
sultants, named by the appropriate divisions 
of the American Library Association. The 
criterion for inclusion of books in the Catalog 
is tested usefulness in libraries, and all titles 
are selected by the votes of the consultants; 
none by the editors or the Company. 

Most librarians, and others concerned with 
children’s reading, are familiar with the 
format of Children’s Catalog, which helpfully 
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divides itself into four sections, each particu- 
larly suitable for certain uses. First is the 
classified catalog — 356 tightly-packed pages 
in the most recent edition, giving complete 
cataloging and book order information 
with nonfiction books arranged by Dewey 
Decimal Classification and successively fol- 
lowed by fiction, short story collections, and 
easy books, alphabetically listed by author or 
compiler. (The latest edition lists a total of 
3,204 titles.) The second major section of 
the catalog is an author, title, subject, and 
analytical index to the books listed in part 
one. Finally, there are two helpful, briefer 
sections—a list by school grades of all graded 
books in the catalog, and a directory of pub- 
lishers. Thus, the Catalog can be used as a 
buying list, an aid in cataloging, and in select- 
ing reading for a particular age or school 
grade level. With its great number of ana- 
lytical entries and subject headings, it also 
can serve as an index to the library collection, 
a help in locating answers for reference 
questions. 

Between the editions that appear every five 
years, Children’s Catalog is kept up-to-date 
with annual supplements. Editorial work 
preparation of annotations, analytics, classi- 
fication, and subject headings, done by Stand- 
ard Catalog Series Editor Dorothy H. West, 
assisted by Rachel Shor—is painstakingly per- 
formed. (The distinguished list of former 
editors includes such names as Marion E. 
Potter, Corinne Bacon, Minnie Earl Sears, 
Siri Andrews, Dorothy E. Cook, Agnes Cow- 
ing, Ruth Giles, Marion L. McConnell. ) 

All of these facts explain the usefulness of 
Children’s Catalog, and explain its original 
popularity. But in the phenomenal growth of 
that popularity — its sales have increased 
sevenfold in the last quarter century—CAi/- 
dren's Catalog also is part of the trends of 
the times. Most notable of these is the huge 
population growth (and continuing pros- 
perity) experienced by the United States in 
the past two decades, particularly since the 
end of World War Il—and its reflection 
both in more children’s books and more ele- 
mentary school libraries. 

Users attracted by Children’s Catalog's emi- 
nent usefulness are a varied group. By far 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Reading Guidance in Adjustment 
By Charlotte P. Timm 


HE ROLE OF BOOKS in a child’s or young 

person's social adjustment cannot be 
overestimated. We live in a sick society and 
must make compromises, and probably no 
one is so happy that he can survive without 
occasionally riding on some form of magic 
carpet. To know what book to place at a 
particular child's disposal is important, how- 
ever, and a book will help a child only to 
the degree that it satisfies his particular need. 
Sometimes this need is for wider experience 
than he can get in actuality, for the release 
of tensions, for vicarious indulgence in ad- 
venture, excitement, and emotional experi- 
ence. 


Books also provide the reader with various 
philosophies and patterns of life from which 
to choose. Reading involves both a child's 
intellectual and emotional natures in a way 
that parallels life itself. The insights gained 
through reading are assimilated into a child's 
attitudes and ideas which constitute character 
and govern behavior. 

In a recent idea-packed volume published 
by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, en- 
titled Our Troubled Youth, Frederick Mayer 
states that education faces a national challenge 
to revivify basic goals. Youth delinquency, 
says Dr. Mayer, a professor of humanities at 
the University of Redlands, California, is 
simply the product of “forgotten values.” 

Many young readers turn to biography be- 
cause modern fiction so often leaves them 
with a sense of futility. In the breakdown 
of faith and convictions, they are left a little 
uncertain as to the ultimate values in life. 
Biography is particularly helpful in showing 
failures in their true proportion. Many of 
the tragic and noble figures who are favorite 
subjects of biographers met defeat in spite 
of heroic efforts. As readers see another per- 
son's life in the perspective of time, they 
realize that this defeat was brought about by 
forces which no single human being could 
have resisted. They are enabled to see in their 
own failures this element of forces too strong 
for them and are somewhat relieved of the 
tendency to self-condemnation. 


In this country, more than anywhere else 
in the world, children are taught from in- 
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fancy that anything in life is within their 
power, that someday they too can be presi- 
dent, wealthy, powerful, applauded for their 
deeds or words. How many times in homes 
and in schools are the virtues of our “free 
land”’ extolled because it is possible for every- 
one to get to the top? Are the actual facts 
set forth, however, that all cannot reach the 
heights because all will not have the same 
abilities and motivations ? 


Freedom To Try 


No one gets all the breaks. Even in Amer- 
ica there are “‘layers’’ of society. Freedom 
does not necessarily mean freedom to succeed, 
merely to try, and this is often clearly brought 
out by biographers in revealing the many 
failures of those who eventually achieved the 
realization of a few of their dreams. 

Reading lurid stories of sex and crime is 
no more deleterious than reading the Horatio 
Alger type of fiction. But both may cause 
further withdrawal from the “cold” world of 
reality to the more satisfying world where 
everything works out right for the hero, with 
whom the reader identifies himself. This type 
of literature also raises false hopes, resulting 
in discouragement and depression when the 
actual conditions of inequality in heredity, 
environment, and opportunity have to be 
faced. The reader believes that his efforts are 
unappreciated and underestimated because 
things do not turn out for him as they did 
for the hero in the stories and in his fantasies 
based on these stories. 

Children and young people associate their 
feelings of happiness and security with the 
people and experiences in their environment. 
When these experiences are pleasant and 
satisfying, the individual relives them fre- 
quently in his fantasy life. If, however, they 
are unpleasant, the individual frequently at- 
tempts to escape from their effects through 
a fantasy life that excludes these unpleasant 
memories and substitutes in their place imagi- 
nations that are more pleasing and satisfying. 

Many children find in reading fairy tales 
what young people find in romantic fiction— 
an escape from a too-difficult world. This is 
good if it is for brief periods only and if 
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contacts with reality are made directly after- 
ward. Most children and young people do 
not read books as their chief source of satis- 
faction. Life is far more interesting for the 
normal person than is literature; if the reverse 
is true, there is danger. 


In an article on ‘Sex, Art, Truth, and the 
Magazines,” O. G. Villard discussed a survey 
made of the newsstands in small towns from 
Baltimore to San Francisco. He found them 
to be flooded with magazines and _paper- 
backed books devoted to sex and crime. There 
were no restrictions as to sales to minors, 
many of whom were reading them avidly. 
This type of literature may be over-stimu- 
lating to emotions and sexual urges already 
unduly stirred and thwarted. It may precipi- 
tate the act of leaving home “‘to see more of 
the world,” truancy, wandering, and/or de- 
linquency. Movies and television programs 
also have been shown by many surveys to 
have this influence on unstable personalities. 
Magazines and books, however, can be read 
over and over again with an accumulation of 
destructive or constructive effect, depending 
on the selection. 


The Librarian’s Res po nsibility 


The librarian has an especial responsibility 
in helping young people achieve social adjust- 
ment with the help of books and magazines 
through both individual and group reading 
guidance. Group contacts have proved effec- 
tive and the librarian makes use of many 
kinds of group guidance activities—story- 
hours with stories told directly or by means 
of story dramatizations with puppets; book 
displays and exhibits on bulletin boards; book 
talks or discussions about books, authors, and 
illustrators. So-called ‘free reading” is, of 
course, indirectly guided by the content of 
the library book collection from which the 
child or young person freely chooses. It is 
the librarian’s special privilege to open the 
door for the child to the great world of books 
and enable him, as Ruskin has said, “To con- 
sult with the wisest and the greatest men . . . 
to use books rightly.” 


As a child vicariously shares through books 
the experiences of others, he gains heightened 
sensitivity to the needs and problems of others 
remote from him in temperament, in space, 
or in social environment. He develops greater 
imaginative capacity and he is able to envisage 
the influence of abstract political and social 
theories in actual human lives. Such sensitiv- 
ity and imagination are part of the indispen- 
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sable equipment of the citizen of a democracy. 
It is essential also that citizens in a democracy 
develop the power to reflect upon and evalu- 
ate contemporary issues. They must know 
how to find information and how to judge it. 
We are surrounded by what purports to be 
“authoritative” news reports, books, pam- 
phlets, radio and television broadcasts, and 
movies. Without training in how to discrimi- 
nate between what is really authentic and 
what is not, a young person becomes confused 
and is easily led into wrong thinking about 
vital issues. This training in discrimination 
and in how to use books rightly is an impor- 
tant part of the teacher's, parent's, and librar- 
ian’s reading guidance. 

Besides these social values, there are many 
personal contributions that are made by leis- 
ure reading. Some of these are the develop- 
ment of ideals, the stimulation of vocational 
ambitions through knowledge of what various 
vocations have to offer and what they demand 
in preparation, the restoration of the past, 
and an appreciation of the commonplace 
what is passing under our very eyes and is 
often ignored. A wide range of reading will 
add to a young person’s fund of information 
and expand his vocabulary also. Develop- 
ment of the reading habit in childhood and 
adolescence often proves of inestimable value 
in later years because it leads to broader inter- 
ests and a wider understanding of the world. 

Occasionally a child or young person has a 
physical difficulty which interferes with his 
ability to read. As a result, reading is not a 
means of obtaining pleasure, but becomes a 
hardship, unsatisfying, and even distasteful. 
It is necessary, therefore, in recommending 
books, particularly to a child or adolescent 
who is having difficulty in his social adjust- 
ment (nine-tenths of whom are reading on 
lower than their grade level), that the pres- 
ence and nature of the reading difficulty be 
recognized and understood. The librarian 
shares with the parent and classroom teacher 
the responsibility to realize the potential 
achievement of each child. Through individ- 
ual contacts the librarian can help both the 
poor readers and those who are gifted, as 
well as the great middle group, to find books 
suited to their abilities and interests. When 
the reading capacity is at all in doubt, stand- 
ardized tests should be given by a qualified 
person. The schools are in a particularly good 
position to provide adequately trained per- 
sonnel for the administration and interpreta- 
tion of these tests when the need is recog- 
nized. 
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Librarians have found that the amount of 
leisure reading rises steadily to about the 
dawn of adolescence. Then there is a natural 
decline because the adolescent years are de- 
voted to many extracurricular activities and 
more time is needed for home study. For 
some individuals, however, there is a spurt 
in reading at adolescence. This is because the 
development of selective thinking and reason- 
ing make for both speed and enjoyment in 
reading. Vocabularies are increased and often 
more than doubled between ten and sixteen 
years of age, according to Brooks in Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescence. Terman considers that 
we reach our most intense interest in reading 
at twelve or thirteen, and that our interest 
falls off rapidly after fifteen. He thinks that 
likes and dislikes are set at about sixteen. In 
early adolescence girls turn to fiction more 
rapidly than do boys. Girls often like boys’ 
books, but not vice-versa. Through pubes- 
cence and early adolescence boys are still more 
interested in travel, adventure, and technical 
literature. 

Romances, westerns, and mystery stories 
serve adolescents as an escape from reality 
and as a means of obtaining vicarious pleasure 
and excitement. Realistic and psychological 
novels, however, serve to bring the reader 
into closer contact with reality. Economic 
problems, the social relationships of individ- 
uals, family conflicts, the development of 
personal ; and character are all treated in 
realistic literature. The value of books of this 
kind is that the frankness which a person 
seeks for in vain from his family and among 
his acquaintances, he can find in literature. 

Good realistic novels and biographies pro- 
vide vivid and appealing descriptions of life 
situations that are helpful and constructive. 
Although such books bring periods of only 
temporary happiness, they often serve as an 
incentive or goal toward which a child or 
adolescent may strive. Books can play a con- 
structive role, especially in the lives of those 
who are denied the simple pleasures due them 
by birthright. The library becomes for such 
children an important socializing influence as 
well as a source of enjoyment and the enrich- 
ment of life provided by reading. 

Reading and enjoying a book is a personal 
experience, however. If a book is read and 
enjoyed by one child, it does not follow that 
it will have the same values for a second 
young person reading it. One can neither 
presume that an individual will obtain satis- 
factions or even help from reading a certain 
book nor can one always know the exact 
manner in which an individual will be in- 
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fluenced by it. A child or young person's 
intellectual, emotional, or spiritual needs and 
the denials, frustrations, and hardships he has 
experienced will determine to a greater extent 
what values he will receive from the reading 
of a book than will the content of the story. 
Therefore, in recommending a book, know- 
ing the individual is just as important as 
knowing the book. 


Reading Not Sole Solution 


Reading as a means of achieving social 
adjustment does not exclude, nor is it a sub- 
stitute for, other forms of treatment if malad- 
justment is present. The human being is too 
complex said te causes of maladjustment too 
numerous to make it possible to solve the 
underlying problems by any single means. 
The reading of well-selected books, however, 
is one opportunity provided by the school 
and community environments which satisfies 
natural desires for information and entertain- 
ment. It helps a child or young person to 
relate himself to other persons realistically 
and with increasingly greater freedom and 
discrimination. It is gratifying for those who 
provide this reading opportunity to reflect 
that nothing the child or adolescent learns is 
likely to serve him so well throughout his 
life as the love of books and the ability to 
use them. 


ANOTHER FIFTY: 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
(Continued from page 145) 
the largest number are elementary and junior 
high school I’brarians and librarians in the 
children’s departments of public libraries. 
Others come ‘rom colleges and universities, 
including the teachers’ colleges, education 
departments, ‘ind library science courses for 
which the Catalog has particular use. Addi- 
tional users include publishers, the United 
States government (whose departments and 
agencies make considerable use of the Cata- 
log), booksellers, and the individuals who for 
any of many reasons find strong interest in 

the field of children’s books. 

The latest (ninth) edition of the Catalog 
has gone into its third printing. The projected 
print order fer the tenth edition, scheduled 
for 1961, provably will have to be substan- 
tially increase. Children’s Catalog, always 
useful, is in step with the times. At fifty, 
it is keeping areast of the trends, its useful- 
ness reaching jut in wider and wider circles. 
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“Meet Me in the Library” 


By Palmer Price Clark 


ECENTLY A TEACHER with a mixed 4th/ 

Sth grade said she wished there were 
some way by which she could get her pupils 
interested in ‘‘the classics,” although she did 
not use this much maligned term. After talk- 
ing with her a while, I loaned her a reprint 
from Proof of the Pudding of Phyllis Fen- 
net's delightful chapter, “My Father Says To 
Get a Classic.’" Then I started trying to 
think of a way to stimulate such reading, 
using something other than the tried-and-true, 
but rather shopworn, devices of bookjacket 
displays or books set out on tables. 

As a mother of two, I realize that while 
kids aren't always interested in books, they 
are almost always interested in other children. 
I remembered that when I was a child, the 
characters in my best-loved books seemed like 
very real people to me—and they still do! 
Could I get this across to my small friends at 
Dunn Loring Elementary School ? 


The result was the preparation of a book- 
list, “Meet Me in the Library.” The teacher 
concerned read the “‘letter’’ aloud to her class, 
and copies were distributed to every child. 
At their next library period, I had the books 
cited plus other “‘classics,"’ old and new, set up 
on the tables. Circulation reached an all-time 
high that day, and the pupils are still asking 
for these titles. 

My supervisor had copies distributed to the 
librarians of all sixty-six elementary schools 
in the county. Baltimore County, Maryland, 
Public Library's children’s librarian is going 
to adapt the list for use in their system. 

The titles cited may seem very “obvious” 
to anyone with the slightest knowledge of 
children’s literature, but it is surprising— 
and a bit sad—to find how many youngsters 
have never met these immortal “book chil- 
dren.” Also, some of the greatest classics, 
both ancient and modern (e.g., Gulliver's 
Travels and Charlotte's Web), were omitted, 
but only because the main characters are not 


children. 


MEET ME IN THE LIBRARY 
Dear Girls and Boys: 
We—the undersigned—live in the library, and 
we'd like to make friends with all of you. Of 
course. if you don’t take us off the shelves and 
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home with you, we'll never have a chance to become 
acquainted. Some of us knew your mothers and 
fathers and even your grandparents—they liked us 
a lot so we think you will too. Some of us you've 
already met, but others of us haven't been intro- 
duced. So let's all of us make some new friends. 
Sincerely yours, 
THE BooK CHILDREN OF 
DUNN LORING LIBRARY 


My name is Mary Lennox. My parents died in 
India, and I was sent to England to live in my 
uncle’s big, mysterious house. I was homely, lone- 
some, and cross till I finally met my cousin Colin, 
who was even more bad-tempered than I was— 
also he could not walk. How we solved an old 
mystery and how Colin got well you'll find out if 
you read The Secret Garden by Burnett. 


My name is Prince Dolor, and I was crippled 
when a baby. My wicked uncle sent me to live in a 
lonely tower far from home. I was very unhappy 
until my fairy godmother gave me a magic cloak 
that I could ride on in the air. My story has a 
happy ending. It's The Little Lame Prince by D. M. 
Craik. 


My name is Wendy Darling, and I have two 
brothers, John and Michael, and a dog, Nana, who 
is our nurse. We meet a Boy Who Never Grew Up, 
a fairy named Tinker Bell, and have all sorts of 
adventures in Never-Never Land. You'll meet us 
all in Peter Pan by Sir James M. Barrie. 


My name is Jim Hawkins, and I sailed as cabin 
boy on a voyage in search of buried treasure. If 
you like to read about pirates, mutiny, villains, and 
heroes, my library address is Treasure Island by 
R. L. Stevenson. 


My name is Elizabeth Ann, and I got so tired of 
being “understood” by my well-meaning but fussy 
aunt. When I suddenly moved from the city to a 
Vermont farm, practically my whole life changed. 
See how it all came out in Understood Betsy by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


My name is Tom Canty, and I was a beggar boy 
living in London several hundred years ago. And 
guess what! I looked enough like the Prince of 
Wales to be his twin brother! I was tired of being 
poor and hungry, and he was tired of being a prince, 
so we changed places. Then the fun began—though 
sometimes it wasn't so funny. Find out what hap- 
pened in The Prince and the Pauper by Samuel 
Clemens. 


My name is Alice, and one summer afternoon I 
fell down a rabbit hole and had all sorts of strange 
and funny and scary experiences. I grew very tiny, 
I grew very tall, I met a Mad Hatter, a Cheshire cat, 
and many other odd creatures. You’ II find me in 
Alice in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll. 


My name is Tom Sawyer, and I reckon your 


Maw and Paw and your Grandpaw and Grandmaw 
read about me, my Aunt Polly, my pal Huck Finn, 
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my girl Becky Thatcher, that mean ole Injun Joe, 
and all the other people we knew. Ever hide in a 
graveyard at night? Or sail down the Mississippi 
River on a raft? Well, we did—you'll hear all 
about our doings in The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, both by 


Samuel Clemens. 


My name is Janey Moffatt, and my daddy is dead, 
but I have the most wonderful mother. She does 
sewing to support us and so we can have dancing 
lessons. I have a big sister Sylvie, and a big 
brother, Joey, and a little brother, Rufus. The 
funniest things happen to us without our quite 
knowing how. For some good laughs, read about us 


in The Moffatts by Eleanor Estes. 


My name is Fritz Robinson, and my parents, three 
brothers, and I were shipwrecked on a desert island, 
where we lived for years. How we managed to 
find shelter, food, clothes, tools, and a happy life 
with just what we found on the island is one of 
the most exciting stories ever written. It is called 
Swiss Family Robinson by Johann Wyss. 


My name is Princess Alicia Watkins, and I take 
care not only of my eighteen brothers and sisters 
but also my mama and papa sometimes. My Fairy 
Grandmarina saw to it that I found a magic fish- 
bone, which could bring me just once whatever I 
wished for, provided that I wished for it at the 
right time. Oh, how often I was tempted to use that 
fishbone! Find out when I decided to and how my 
wish was granted in The Magic Fishbone by Charles 
Dickens. 


I'm a red-headed tomboy named Caroline Au- 
gusta Woodlawn, but most folks call me Caddie. 
My parents, two brothers, and I lived on a Wis- 
consin farm in the pioneer days of the 1860's. We 
went to a one-room schoolhouse, had fun explor- 
ing the attic, riding our horse, swimming, and other 
things. Once we thought we were going to be 
massacred by Indians! Please come see me in 
Caddie Woodlawn by Carol Ryrie Brink. 

P.S. There's a play about me in the library, too, 
that maybe you'd like to act out some time. 


My name is Mowgli, and when I was a baby I 
was adopted by the wolves in the jungles of India. 
All my friends were animals of the jungle. I didn’t 
go to school or brush my teeth or have a TV set 
like you do, but I'll tell you about the strange way 
I did live in the Jungle Books by Rudyard Kipling. 


My name is Jo March. I'm a tomboy who loves 
to read books, write stories, and put on plays at 
home. I have three sisters—Meg, who is very 
pretty and gets married; Beth, who is gentle and 
sweet; and Amy, who is sort of a spoiled brat, but 
we love her. We haven't much money, but we have 
wonderful times together, and have each other and 
Marmee and the boy next door, Laurie, when 
troubles come. We're called the Little Women by 
Louisa May Alcott. 


My name is Diamond, and some people thought 
I was a silly little boy because I made friends with 
the North Wind. She was such a beautiful lady, 
and we made many wonderful trips together. I did 
wonder, sometimes, if it were all a dream. Read 
At the Back of the North Wind by George Mac- 
donald and see what you think, 
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My name ix Heidi. I'm sure you've heard of me 
—maybe you've seen me in the movies or on tele- 
vision. But yu can enjoy the story all over again 
about my life in the Swiss Alps, my goats, my dear 
old grandfather, my friend Peter, and my un- 


expected visit to the city of Frankfurt—when for a 
while I was afraid I'd never see them all again— 
if you read H°idi by Johanna Spyri. 


My name is:Sarah Noble. When I was only eight 
years old, I le:t my mother and brothers and sisters 
and went with my father into the wilderness of 
Connecticut where he built the family a beautiful 
log house. Tren he went back to get the family 
and left me clone with some friendly Indians. I 
was scared di-wn inside but tried not to show it. 
Maybe I was horn 250 years ago, but you'll find me 
very much alive in The Courage of Sarah Noble by 
Alice Dalgliesh. 


THERE ARE REWARDS 


a YOU PLEASE find a love story for 
my mother. It’s her wedding anniversary 
on Friday and-I want to take a book to her.” 

The child was probably eleven. I had seen her 
before but was not at all acquainted. I didn’t know 
her mother or: any of the family. Was the mother 
homespun or ;ophisticated? Was she at home that 
spring afterncon ironing ruffled curtains for her 
daughter's bedroom? Of was she now at a com- 
mittee meeting planning a dessert bridge for her 
college club? 

Another glance told me that here was a child 
who was in ernest. She knew that an anniversary 
was in remembrance of a wedding; so before that 
there had been romance. Grownups, especially 
ladies, read books about all this, and called them 
love stories. 

I hoped I wouldn't fumble. My choice was Thyra 
Bjorn’s Papa’; Wife. Any mother, even one with 
little children could find time to read it—and if 
she were a sharing mother she could read passages 
aloud. The bcok and child departed. 

I dismissed it from my mind. In libraries so 
much happen: about which one never hears the 
follow-up that one learns to shoot for the mark but 
rarely see the arrow hit. Ten days passed. 

“Are you the one here who chose this book for 
my daughter?’ I had completely forgotten, but a 
glimpse of the book, Papa’s Wife, brought remem- 
brance. 

I eagerly looked up and found a tall, difinified, 
and well-groorned woman. 

“TI want to shank you. I very much enjoyed this 
story, but much more than that was my happiness 
in knowing thit Susan should think of doing this 
its cost measured only in thoughtfulness. It is one 
of the nicest things I’ve ever had happen to me. 
Because of it | am going to buy a copy of this book 
and write an inscription on its flyleaf to remember 
the special joy of this year’s wedding anniversary.” 

We have lidrary patrons, aged eleven and aged 
forty, and many more, who warm the cudgels of 
our hearts now and again. 

EpNA M. Davipson, Branch Librarian 
Steele Memorial Library 
Elmira, New York 
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TALKING SHOP 


ly THE SURFEIT OF PAGES that stream from our 
fast-rolling presses, we are apt to take printing 
for granted. We are apt to assume that books, 
magazines, newspapers are as bountiful and as ac- 
cessible to everyone as they are to us. 

This is far from the truth. Not only is illiteracy 
the portion of some 56 per cent of all people fifteen 
years of age and older, but countless millions more 
have virtually nothing with which to practice their 
newly-acquired ability to read. Missionaries, prime 
teachers of the world’s new literates, have neglected 
preparing materials for them to read. And this 
situation is constantly growing. 

Dr. Frank Laubach — the “‘each-one-teach-one” 
literacy pioneer—warns of the one billion illiterates 
in the world, “silent victims,’ who will probably 
become literate in this century. He claims we may 
expect, within fifty years, five hundred million new 
readers to step into the ranks of literacy and march 
for the first time. But what will they read ? 

The printed page is the most powerful object of 
propaganda known to man. It is no wonder that 
disruptive forces are using it to their own ends. It 
is like the rats and the cheese—one rat pushed the 
trap while the other ate the cheese. Missionaries 
all over the world today are teaching people to read, 
and almost immediately the communists come along 
with seemingly unlimited floods of their propaganda 
for these avid readers! 

But what of the Bible, ‘the Book of a Thousand 
Tongues’? Isn't this available all over the world? 
While there are some 1,100 dialects into which the 
Bible has not yet been translated, still the Word of 
God has been translated, in whole or in part, into 
1,136 languages or dialects, which could be under- 
stood, according to the American Bible Society, by 
approximately 90 per cent of the peoples of the 
world—/f they were literate, /f their particular lan- 
guages were in print, /f sufficient copies had been 
printed and distributed widely enough to reach 
them. 

The importance of making good literature avail- 
able to readets is emphasized by the designation of 
Sunday, October 11, 1959, as the second annual 
World Literature Sunday, sponsored by Evangelical 
Literature Overseas (1825 College Avenue, Whea- 
ton, Illinois, and 51 Jacobson Avenue, St. Cath- 
erines, Ontario, Canada). The ELO Bulletin (May 
1959) gives a glimpse of the tremendous oppor- 
tunity in this graphic note on population: 


During the last four years world population has 
increased 172 million—the equivalent of the popu- 
lation of the United States. In the last seven years 
there has been a greater rise in the rate of increase 
than had taken place in the full century before 1950. 
Christian population is growing at only one third 
the rate of the whole world’s population. An ade- 
quate literature program is an absolute essential to 
meet the challenge of this increase! 


The power of print is not a new conception. As 
the ELO Bulletin reminds us: 
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By MDL 


Napoleon Bonaparte once said: "I fear three 
newspapers more than a hundred thousand bayo- 
nets.” Modern revolutions, it is said, always follow 
a forerunner—literature. Stalin and Mao Tse Tung 
realized this, and poured out a flood of communist 
propaganda through the Red printing press. 

It is history now, that scarcely a shot was fired 
when "é manci pation forces’ took over China. Lit- 
erature had already brainwashed the unsuspecting 
millions. 


But what are we, who—in contrast to the millions 
of readers without books—are surrounded by the 
bewildering oversupply of printed matter, doing 
about it? If even in Solomon's time that wise king 
could say, “Of making many books there is no end,”’ 
it is no wonder that, these commerce-centered and 
propaganda-minded centuries later, our perplexity is 
still more confounded. 

But it need not be. Let us put first things first, 
and in seeking books to read, let us start with the 
best seller of all time, the Bible. When we begin 
with the Bible, everything else falls into place 
even books and reading. 

One book likely to attract many readers is Russell 
Hitt’s Jungle Pilot: The Life and Witness of Nate 
Saint (Harper). (Fre Saint was one of the five 
missionaries who lost their lives at the hands of 
Auca Indians in Ecuador on January 8, 1956, a story 
already known around the world via radio, news 
papers, ——— and Elisabeth Elliot's book, 
Through Gates of Splendor (Harper). Parse ag Pilot 
adds to that story the details of Nate Saint's short, 
intense life—as full of incident and accident as any 
active young American’s could be, but also full of 
entire dedication to the cause that claimed it: that 
of offering the gospel of Christ to the last and lone- 
liest outpost of man. 

Bible stories are full of adventure, but often are 
retold in so traditional or dull a manner that the 
excitement seems to evaporate. No wonder children 
seek out comics and all sort of second-rate reading 
thrills when the real wonders get lost or bogged 
down! A new picture book takes up this challenge 
in I See Four (Loizeaux), the thrilling story of the 
three Hebrew lads in the fiery furnace, from the 
third chapter of Daniel, retold in captivating rhyme 
by Mildred Krentel, with William Lent’s bold and 
fascinating pictures splashed across every page. For 
young readers—and for older ones to read aloud. 

A recent poll conducted by This Week magazine 
showed that of all subjects people desired to hear 
preached about, “How Can I Make Prayer More 
Effective ?’’ was the most called for. Rosalind Rink- 
er’s new book, Prayer—Conversing with God (Zon- 
dervan), solves this need. Among the chapter head- 
ings: To Whom Should We Pray? Why Pray Aloud 
Together? Why Pray Alone? What Is Faith? 
What Is Unanswered Prayer? What Are Faith- 
Sized Requests ? 

Yes, there are many, 
Let us then choose wisely 


read, but books to live by. 


many books available to us 
not simply books to 
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Book Week Suggestions 


Go Exploring in Books 


(;° EXPLORING IN BOOKS! is the inviting theme 

of Children's Book Week, to be celebrated 

this year November 1-7. Among materials to aid in 
the observation are these, 
including designs commis- 
sioned by the Children’s 
Book Council from well- 
known children’s book 
artists: 

Feodor Rojankovsky's 
gay poster (above) which 
shows his own daughter 
and her great interest in 
reading; 17” x 22” in full 
color; 35¢ each; 12 for 
$3.50, 50 for $12. 

Seals, 114” x 144”, re- 
producing the poster in 
color, for decorating Book 
Week announcements, 
programs, booklists, etc.; 
in sheets of 50 each; 20c 
a sheet. 

Three coral and black 
streamers, 221,” x 6", re- 
produced here; designed 
by Adrienne Adams, 
Genevieve Foster, and Le- 
Grand; set of three 30c. 

Twelve “« ategory” 
signs in black on yellow 
with 3” high letters, de- 
signed by Joseph Low 
with decorative symbols 
for each, as POETRY, 
MUSIC AND ART; ALL 
ABOUT SPORTS: ANIMALS 
AND NATURE; SCIENCE 


AND SPACE, etc.; for special displays or book fair; 
set of 12—$1. Matching these are 21,” x 4” BOOK 
EXPLORER TAGS (—I AM A BOOK EXPLORER AT 

.) that can be imprinted and handed out to 
children and young people attending special events 
(50 for 35c); and BOOK EXPLORER FOLDERS 
(24%4" x7") in which parents and children can 
write down titles they want to remember (folders 
also have space for imprint); (50 for 35c). 

Book Week bookmarks, 2” x 7”, with poster re- 
production and Betty Miles’ specially written poem, 
with space for imprint; 500 for $2.50. 

EXPLORE WITH BOOKS mobile, designed like 
ring planet with famous book characters on its 
slowly turning circles; in 3 colors; $1 each. 

Eight-characters mobile, a floating assembly that 
includes such characters as Pecos Bill, Dr. Dolittle, 
Pinocchio; in 4 colors; $1 each. 

Newbery-Caldecott display kit—$1.85 each, in- 
cluding 3-part standing poster and two slit cards in 
blue, gold, and black; additional slit cards 75c for 
set of 2. 

Newbery Medal bookmarks—100 for $1. 

Caldecott Medal bookmarks—100 for $1 

1958 Book Week poster by Paul Rand, 30c each 

1957 poster by Alice and Martin Provensen, 30 
each. 

1955 poster by Garth 30c each, 

Games: book time card game—75c a pack; book 
(cross-word) puzzle II—35c a pad with 35 copies 


Williams, 


bo Exploring im Books 


to the pad; rebus of children’s book classics, a 
21” x 28” poster with 7 picture-puzzles, designed 
by Joseph Low—25c each; book characters picture 
quiz, a decorative wall piece, 22” x 
ings by Fritz Kredel—25c each. 
Standard aids: How to Run a Book Fair—75c a 


copy; list of dealers supplying exhibits—Sc each; 


_ —— re 
ea > 
CASA 
Ex tae in Gad “Sd fA 

Aids to Choosing Books for Your Children 
each; Singing History: Folksongs and Book 
$3.50; To Correlate with Reading Interests—S¢ 
each, 

Quantity prices are available on request for most 
of the above aids. 

To ensure delivery before 
materials immediately from: 
Council, Inc., 50 W. 53d St., 


>2" 


3”, with draw- 


Book Week, order 
The Children’s Book 
NYC 19. 


Young Canada’s Book Week 


Young Canada’s Book Week will be observed 
this year from Nov. 15-22. For information, re- 
leases, etc., address: Young Canada’s Book Week, 
63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada. 
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What's My Title? 


bran MY TITLE? a stage play written and 
directed by the Library Club of Yazoo City, 
Mississippi, was presented as one of the feature 
attractions at the annual meeting of the State Library 
Assistants of Mississippi, held in Jackson last No- 
vember. The play was based on the popular TV 
show, ‘What's My Line?” 

After the four panelists were introduced by the 
emcee of the program, students depicting the char- 
acters of well-known books appeared on the stage 
and quoted a selection associated with the character 
they impersonated. Characters portrayed included 
Scrooge; Caesar's wife, Calpurnia; Josa of Arc; 
Dr. Jekyl; Babbie, the gypsy girl fron The Little 
Minister; Scheherazade; Helen Keller. 

Mrs. WARREN SMITH 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 


The Origins of Publications 


AYBE SOME OF YOU MIGHT BE INTERESTED in 
how our Book Week ideas worked out. 

First we celebrated Newspaper Week. We 
piqued youngsters’ curiosity by using the three 
matrices which had made up a recent colored ad in 
one of the local papers. This was fascinating to the 
youngsters as it showed the “build up” of colors. 
In another display case we had the different types 
of plates used—zinc half-tone plate, plastic half-tone 
plate, zinc line-cut plate, and the layout sheet and 
the proof of the same page ad. We drew the dis- 
play together by using the colored Associated Press 
tapes. In another display case we used our own 
school papers from 1944 (a school of 240 students) 
vs. Our present papers for a school of 2,300 which 
won many prizes last year. The large bulletin board 
and display table below it we reserved for the 
FOUR FREEDOMS with books which illustrated our 
freedom of the press. 

We went a little more highbrow for Book Week. 
Since the library students had shown such wonder 
at the way the sections of a book were printed, 
folded, and then trimmed down into the smooth- 
edged book after being sewed, etc., we thought 
others should know about this too. We had been 
studying about the beginnings of writing, the alpha- 
bet, materials used to write upon, etc. in the library 
group, so we made up our exhibit of the growth 
and development of our printed books from the 
earliest picture-writing to the present books, 

We were fortunate enough to be able to borrow 
pages which had been framed from some very early 
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books, such as The Odyssey, a law book which the 
Latin students loved to try to translate, incunabula 
which had been given to the Santa Ana College 
library. On our large bulletin board and display 
table we used the Book Week posters with book 
jackets for new books we were presenting for the 
first time during Book Week. We had a new group 
of books out each day. We made up and mimeo- 
graphed little posters for each adviser and English 
classroom. We also made up some small bookmarks 
and again cooperated with the college, where the 
making of posters and bookmarks was a good lesson 
for business students who needed practice in cutting 
picture stencils. We have found ready cooperation 
in our own departments too, just so long as we 
don’t have too short a deadline to meet. For ex- 
ample one of our Mexican students hand-printed 
all of our labels for our textbook and magazine 
shelves for practice. 
MurieEL G, ANDERSON, Librarian 
Garden Grove, Cal., High School 


Cooperative Display 


URING NATIONAL BOOK WEEK one of the local 
banks offered us space in its lobby for a 
display of children’s books, The exhibit was plan- 
ned with the public relations representative of the 
Miami Beach Federal Savings and Loan Bank and 
the equipment was placed just inside the entrance 
of the bank building. 

The bank cooperated by building the panels and 
supplying anything that we needed for the display 
outside of the books. The display was most attrac- 
tive and was seen by many people, Comments were 
good. 

Oscar C. EVERHART, Librarian 
Miami Beach, Fla., Public Library 
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The Pied Piper of Okinawa 
Ov: UPON A TIME, children left their homes to 


follow the Pied Piper. In the Far East, 


Japanese children, too, had a man who came to their 


villages. But he didn’t lead them away, for he had 
come to tell stories of long ago Japan. 

He was called Kamishibai-san, meaning paper 
theater man. Even today such a man visits Japanese 
villages, traveling on a bicycle. He carries with him 
a stage-box in which he shows pictures of the stories 
he tells. Before and after the story he sells candy 
to the children, the candy sales being his only means 
of support. 

As the final feature for the varied week-long 
activities of Library Week on Okinawa, characteris 


tics of the Pied Piper, Kamishibai-san, and the mod 
ern storytelling librarian were combined in an in- 
ternational story hour, Okinawan children from the 
nearby village of Chatan were invited and 119 
wide-eyed, highly interested sixth-grade children 
arrived, American children were also present, for 
their usual Saturday morning storyhour. To help 
the Okinawan children feel more at home, the Army 
librarian spoke a short, but long-rehearsed, speech 
in Japanese. All the children found this very 
amusing. 

With the help of the Naha Cultural Center, re- 
cordings of the old stories of Japan were found, as 
well as a picture-box and a book with pictures for 
the stories. Just as the Kamishibai-san does when he 
tells his stories, pictures were placed in the little 
stage-box, As the story was told, the pictures 
changed, After the Okinawan children listened to 
the story, the Army librarian retold the story in Eng- 
lish to the American children, again showing the 
pictures. 


The stories were old Japanese tales. One told 
of the moon princess, Kaguyahime, who returned to 
the moon after a short visit to earth as a daughter of 
earth people. Another told of Gonbei, the greedy 
hunter, who found that life was less complicated if 
he were satisfied to catch one duck at a time. 

After the storytelling was over, the children were 
served cookies made by kitchen personnel of the 
WAC detachment on the island. While the Ameri- 
can children went on and chose their books to take 
home, the Okinawan boys and girls were shown 
about the library and its varied services were ex- 
plained to them. 

So the Pied Piper of Okinawa, the Army Library 
Service, lured the children from their homes, and 
found that children enjoy following the Pied Piper 
regardless of language or traditions. 


ans ee : 
MARION A. MAuER, Staff Librarian 
Fort Buckner, Okinawa 
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Pied Piper and the Treasure Cave 


UR BOOK WEEK THEME at the Lydia Bruun 
Woods Memorial Library was planned around 
the Pied Piper. We built an entrance to TREASURE 
CAVE (the room where new books were displayed ) 
with chicken wire, first covered with paper and 
then with painted muslin. The door was covered 
with heavy brown paper, painted to look like heavy 
planks, with bronze paper hinges and lock to re- 
semble a cave door. The figures of the Pied Piper 
and the children at each side of the entrance were 
cut from heavy cardboard and painted. 

Of course, the treasure was books, and displays 
of new books were arranged to carry out the treasure 
theme. The grade school children visited the library 
and enthusiastically enjoyed the displays. 

Lucia WEICK, Librarian 
Lydia Brunn Woods Memorial Library 
Falls City, Nebraska 


Operation U.S.E. 
= REACTIVATE our own library program and 


also to help schools in the area which had no 
librarians, our teachers decided to share their suc- 
cessful reading stimulation activities. 

“Operation U.S.E.”" was launched to encourage 
teachers in schools without librarians to make maxi- 
mum use of their library books. Demonstration 
lessons held each day during Book Week in three 
schools were staffed with librarians. Teachers on 
various grade levels were given an opportunity to 
observe a fellow teacher (not the librarian) work 
with a class of children, directing and guiding them 
in their use of a balanced collection of books. In 
each lesson the teacher made use of the books at 
hand, sometimes reading aloud from sections, stimu- 
lating children through questions, models, music, 
and exhibits to widen their reading horizons. Pro- 
vision was made for reading time in all groups. 

The librarian helped organize the collections, 
gave suggestions for planning the lessons, made a 
program of each day’ s activities for visitors, spear- 
headed discussions after each lesson. 

The project was like the proverbial golden goose, 
for those who touched it stuck fast. “Operation 
U.S.E.” is rolling on. We are not saying that each 
teacher who attended the series returned to her 
classroom dedicated to literature; nor that all chil- 
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dren in each teacher's class read. However, the 
over-all picture of literature in the classroom was 
subtly retinted. Books became to some degree a 
living language and were used as such. The classes 
culminated their literature projects during National 
Library Week and had as their guests the teachers 
a were part of the initial “Operation U. S, E.” 
Louise E. SHEPPARD, Librarian 
William M. Alexander Elementary 
Se hool #112 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Use of a previous year’s poster plus the 
slogan from another year and a most in- 
teresting clock made Book Week inter- 
esting at the library of Marywood Sem- 
inary, Scranton, Penn. 











First Book Week 


W'° ARE HAPPY to tell of the success of our 
first Book Week celebration. At a faculty 
tea early in September, the librarian presented the 
general plan and outlined the scope, and value to 
the school’s educational program of a Book Week 
observance and book fair. The faculty response 
gave the “go-ahead.” 

To help us get a variety of books, teachers listed 
book titles they would like to have included in their 
exhibits, and then worked out a decorative theme 
suitable to the grade level or to the subject of the 
books. Our 325 books for display were supplied by 
the Iowa State Education Association Library Serv- 
ice in Des Moines. The manager was helpful in 
selection and distribution of our display books, 
which included preschool through high school. The 
public library board did a fine job with the adult 
display. The PTA was our sponsoring group and 
the $100 which they donated gave us some financial 
security. The “special order’ books, which could 
not be returned if unsold, were donated to the room 
library of the teacher who had ordered them, as a 
gift from the PTA. 

Many publicity and program ideas were gathered 
from extensive reading of current and bound vol- 
umes of the Wilson Library Bulletin. We proceeded 
on the theory that the more people, both in and out 
of school, who were involved in jobs, planning, or 
programs for our Book Week celebration, the more 
successful our project would be, and it worked. 

Perhaps our most unique decoration was the large 
ferris wheel in the entry hall, lavishly decorated 
with book jackets from children’s books. In our 
book fair room, long wooden tables were placed in 
a continuous line near the wall on three sides of 
the room, Sections of these tables were assigned to 
different groups of teachers for their displays and 
decorations. When finished, the room resembled 
fairyland. 

In the center of the room were two tables with 
chairs for the convenience of filling in contest 
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blanks. There were 13 juvenile and 13 adult cos- 
tumed book characters to be guessed. Three copies 
of the pen and ink drawings by Fritz Kredel, ‘Can 
You Guess These Stories?” ordered from the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, were attached to the top of 
the tables. The tables were patronized all through 
the evening with people waiting for a chance to 
mark their entry. The prize—a book! 

Mrs. H. A. McDermott, Librarian 

Anita, lowa, Community School 





Carnival 


Music, Fashions, 


— WEEK at Bellaire High School combined 
the talents of the music and art departments 
with the facilities of the library. The theme, BOOKS 
MAKE MUSIC, was interpreted by the art students 
in effective posters featuring musical instruments, 
ideas, symbolism, and books. The choral groups 
prepared a program of songs inspired by books, 
unified by a narration which set the theme ‘There 
is music wherever there is harmony, order, or pro- 
portion,” and that books thus bring music. The 
library made a list of books related to music, and 
featured music and music books in the display and 
on the bulletin board. 

Since Book Week has been the customary time 
for asking for student contributions to the library, 
the three classes were divided into teams—Bells, 
Horns, and Drums—to see which team could make 
the most “noise” by creating music notes—each 
dollar given to the library making a music note on 
the giant scoreboard posted outside the library door. 
Each student was invited to help select the book 
bought with his money, and his name was written 
on a gift plate. The home room that gave the most 
was declared the winner and had its name added to 
the permanent Book Week scroll in the library. In 
this way, over $1,000 was added to the library fund 

The acquisition of new books each fall calls for 
a celebration. In the search for new display ideas 
we have used two that have seemed successful from 
the point of view of interest and enjoyment: 

One year the new books were presented as a 
fashion show. Notices were sent to English classes, 
as ‘preferred customers,” asking them to visit the 

“fabulous fall collection’ from ‘‘famous designers’’ 
(publishers). All teachers were invited to a “sneak 
preview’ before school, when coffee was served. 
Books were arranged according to subjects, with 
fashion terms to describe the various types, the cap- 
tions being made in white letters on red stand-up 
cards. Some of the terms used were: basics (person- 
ality); patterns (biography); the corsage (flowers) ; 
sport togs (sports); will call (salesmanship) ; origi- 
nals (speech and drama); furs and feathers (birds, 
animals); packables (travel); imports (foreign lan- 
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guage); figures count (mathematics); red, white 
and blue (United States); color and design (art); 
new trends (science); leisure jacket (fiction) ; acces- 
sories (miscellaneous). 


The display case outside the library featured a 
picture of a fashion model wearing a blue jacket- 
dress, and holding in her hand blue yarn which 
spread out to book jackets in shades of blue. The 
caption, in blue letters on white, was FASHION 
DICTATES THE JACKET. The bulletin board inside 
the library featured jackets of books on clothing 
and dress. 


Another exhibit was publicized as a CARNIVAL 
OF BOOKS. For this, teachers were invited to a 
“special matinee’ before school, and coffee was 
served. Invitations were sent to English classes to 
come to a special show during class period. The 
displays were on tables, the signs being done on 
three-cornered cardboard pennants mounted on 
sticks, lettered in red, with each sign decorated by 
a multicolored balloon. Some of the labels were: 
fun house (humor); hot dog stand (food); house 
of mirrors (personality); strong man (sports); 
giants (biography); fat lady (oversize books); 
midgets (small books); try your strength (govern- 
ment); tunnel of love (romance, fiction); calliope 
(music); ventriloquist (speech); floodlights (re- 
ligion); bump cars (automobiles); fortune teller 
(careers, college); cotton candy (agriculture); at 
your own risk (space travel); magician (science); 
menagerie (animals, birds), 

Balloons were used at various places around the 
library. Two small children dressed as clowns gave 
mimeographed clown bookmarks featuring the name 
of the school and event. The display case contained 
miniature ferris wheels and other carnival objects 
in brightly-colored stick constructions made by art 
classes, and some books on the carnival and circus, 
together with a large WELCOME sign. On the bulle- 
tin board inside the library were pictures of carni- 
vals and the jackets of some of the new books. 

LA NELLE Love DoONALDSON, Librarian 
Bellaire, Texas High Si hooal 


We Explore 


praia ogg NEW came to Valley Stream last No- 


vember, when the school libraries of district 30 
brought the wonderful world of children’s books to 
the Green Acres Shopping Center. 

In celebration of Children’s Book Week as well 
as American Education Week, an attractive exhibit 
was set up in the window of one of the vacant shops 
in the shopping area. Taking as its theme the 
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slogan, WE EXPLORE THE WORLD OF BOOKS IN THE 
DISTRICT 30 SCHOOL LIBRARIES, the display showed 
various types of books to demonstrate the broad 
range of resources required if the school library is 
effectively to encourage reading for many different 
purposes. Fact and reference books as well as books 
of fiction and biography were shown 

The J. C. Penney store in the shopping center 
helped to give the display a professional air with 
the contribution of two clothed children’s man- 
ikins. With the cooperation of the art instructor 
at Forest Road School art work of children which 
closely correlated with books read was used as a 
colorful backdrop for the exhibit. 

Children were enthusiastic about seeing ‘‘their 
school” on display, while many parents commented 
that it was a pleasure to find one shop window in 
the area where the contents were purely educational 
Assembly programs at the three schools were turned 
over to the librarians. Two films, transcribed from 
outstanding children’s books, were shown in each 
school. 

All three librarians in the district felt that the 
world of children’s books is a happy place for the 
children of the district, 

Rose H, AGREE, Head Librarian 
Union Free School District Number 30 
Forest Road School 
Valley Stream, New York 


Puppet Dramas 


eke LIBRARY AIDE CLUB'S book-centered enter- 
tainment for the elementary students of our 
consolidated school this year was two puppet 
dramas, both folk tales. The 7th- and 8th-grade 
aides performed “Little Red Riding Hood” for the 
kindergarten-primary grades, and the 9th-12th- 
grade aides presented to the elementary students an 
adaptation of the marionette version of ‘Seven at 
a Blow,” as found in Remo Bufano’s book, Magic 
Strings, for hand puppets. 

The puppets were made by modeling the heads in 
clay, covering them with papier-maché, removing 
the clay, painting the features, and making the 
clothes-mits for the operators’ hands. The girls who 
made their puppets displayed much originality in 
their choice of clothes and beards, etc. These girls 
were also the puppet operators of their own puppets 
during all performances of the play. Stage, scenery, 
and stage props were made and painted by the aides 
under the art supervisor's direction. The industrial 
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arts department aided us by making the puppet 
theater. 

At try-outs for the six “Riding Hood” and the 
seven “Seven at a Blow” speaking parts, we recorded 
the voices on a tape, then asked the English and 
speech teachers to help choose the casts. As only 80 
students could be seated comfortably in the library 
at One time and we had to present each play eight 
times, we had three separate speaking casts for 

“Riding Hood” and two for “Blow.” 

Practices were first held for the voices alone, 
while the puppets were being made, and then pup- 
pets and voices were coordinated. These rehearsals 
were taped and replayed to the casts until the in- 
flections of speech correctly interpreted the char- 
acters and movement. 

From the start of the project until the final per- 
formances were given for the PTA, six busy months 
passed, but while this effort took much work, we 
believe the creative experience gained by the doers 
and the observers, plus the interest and enjoyment 
evidenced, more than accomplished the purpose of 
providing the library club with a creative, worth- 
while project. 

GLoRIA VENETTI, Librarian 
Joint Consolidated Schools 
West Middlesex, Penn. 


Girl Scout—Library Cooperation 


QO" BOOK WEEK PROGRAM for children was a 
very successful one. 

A local Girl Scout Troop presented “The Brave 
Little Tailor’ as a puppet show. They had made 
their puppets according to instructions in library 
books. The library had provided directions for 
constructing the stage sets. And a library book was 
used to supply the story for the production. 

The second part of our program was storytelling 
An excellent storyteller from our community told 
the story of Peter Pan to the group. Those who had 
seen the play on television and those who hadn't 
seemed to enjoy it equally. Approximately 175 
children attended. 

The Girl Scout leaders call on us for much help, 
and there are cordial relations between them and the 
library. Last year and this year again we have sev- 
eral senior Girl Scouts working 30 hours in the 
library to earn for themselves the Library Merit 
Award, We have found this program of mutual 
benefit. 

Specific library books which were used by the Girl 
Scouts in producing their puppet show for us were 
Farnum’s Let’s Make a Puppet; Carlson's Act It 
Out; Hastings’ How to Produce Puppet Plays; 
Mills’ Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows; Pels’ Easy 
Puppets; Remo Bufano’s Book of Puppetry, edited 
by Richmond. 

MARGUERITE G. THOMPSON, Librarian 
Colleton County Memorial Library 
Walterboro, South Carolina 


Choo-Choo Invitation 


ouRS of most of the large supermarkets in 

Minneapolis and its suburbs produced an ex- 

hibit in a local bank urging readers to get aboard a 

train for the Minneapolis Public Library's annual 
book fair. 

One grocery generously offered the library the 

silk-screened paper train used in a store floor dis- 
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play. It consisted of ten pieces which, fitted 
together over five boxes, made the engine, plus 
several side strips for flatcars. The manager con- 
tributed two large boxes for the base, indicating that 
more would be needed to complete the train. 

The library's display staff took the booty and, 
faced with the problem of putting the locomotive 
together, discovered that “just any box” would not 
do for the base. They needed six large and one 
smaller one of exact measurements. But by enlisting 
other staff members and their families for a week- 
end of scavenging through supermarkets, they pro- 
duced the required number and the display was put 
together. 

Few alterations were needed to adapt the display 
for library use. The advertiser's name was painted 
out on the sides of the train. On the front, the sign 
was replaced with another reading ‘Library Special.” 

The train folds up and can be stored, awaiting 
loan to other agencies in the system, The hard-won 
boxes on which it is based are also carefully stored. 

SARAH L. WALLACE 
Public Relations Office 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library 


The Old Lady's Shoe was part of the Book 
Week display of St Anne School, Houston, 
Texas. The shoe was made of yellow 
poster paper. Real dolls and construction 
paper book jackets designed by the primary 
grades completed the display. 
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Quick Trimming Tricks 


Fe THE ANNUAL HOME-COMING PARADE the 
slogans on the sides of the car were READ FOR 
PROGRESS and READ FOR PLEASURE. These letters 
were mounted on cardboard cartons covered with 
crepe paper. The bunting was of our college colors 
—red and blue. Ordinary domestic, dyed dark blue, 
made a covering for the top of the car, the material 
doubled so that there was a deep pocket of about 
15” depth on each side. Into these pockets were 
placed the cardboard sides belonging to the in- 
verted top. The whole thing fastened on in 
minutes with scotch tape. The book covers were 
sewn to domestic with a long stitch on the sewing 
machine, and likewise went on firmly in a few 
minutes’ time. The bulldog mascot was stuffed 
with sawdust and rode very well. 


REA WHETSTONE, Librarian 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, 


Tennessee 


Welcome the Teacher! 
sy re YOUR STUDENTS TO THE LIBRARY,” is 

the eternal cry of both the school and 
public librarian. All too often, however, because 
of poor publicity and lack of communication teach- 
ers do not realize the services that the library can 
offer them. What can be done about this? 

Each year our system, Oak Park, Michigan, has a 
short period of two days for teacher orientation. 
This fall the library department was given 45 
minutes in the period before luncheon to present 
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LIBRARY'S 


HoME-CoMING FLOAT 


the program of the library. The problem was how 
to present effectively, in such a short time, the 
library procedures for the high school, junior high 
school, and the elementary libraries. 

Our solution is the following: first, an introduc- 
tion of the public and school librarians. The entire 
group will divide into elementary and secondary 
groups, with the junior and senior high schoo] to- 
gether. The secondary group will be given a short 
skit showing a lesson given in the use of library 
tools to a history class. Two teachers, representing 
areas often unexplored—industrial arts and fine arts 

will tell how they use the library in their classes. 

Because we anticipate some questions we save five 
minutes for the last part of the program. What is 
this final part? We have been busily working since 
early spring on a folder, to be given to each teacher. 
Each folder contains a letter explaining the services 
of the library, a list of general reference tools with 
annotations, and a list of special reference tools in 
particular subject areas, with sample bibliographies 
to show what can be done for class use. For ex- 
ample, the folder for science teachers includes a 
list of books on atomic energy. The folders also 
contain a list of pamphlet subject headings, the 
magazines that the school receives, pads of library 
passes, requests for reserve books, titles to be or 
dered, books on professional materials, and rules 
based on consultation with the administration and 
teachers. 

You might say that some teachers may not look 
at the material. However, at the various faculty 
meetings the librarian will be given time to say a 
few words and answer any questions that teachers 
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he UNESCO-SPONSORED AGREEMENT on. the 
duty-free importation of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials has been signed by Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge in the name of the 
Government of the United States of America, at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York. The 
agreement, drawn up by Unesco, eliminates customs 
duties on books, newspapers, magazines, works of 
art, geographic maps, and musical scores. Customs 
exemption is also granted to newsreels, educational 
films, sound recordings, and scientific apparatus 
when destined for approved institutions. Domestic 
taxes on the items covered by the agreement must 
not exceed those levied on similar domestic products. 

At present, 31 countries have ratified the agree- 
ment. It becomes operative in the United States 
upon ratification by the U.S. Congress. 

Ve Le - 

The largest book order for a TV program tie-up 
in the history of publishing has been signed 
Henry G. Saperstein & Associates for “Ding Dong 
School,” the half-hour children’s program syndicated 
by Independent Television Corporation. The con- 
tract with Golden Books and Western Printing and 
Lithographing encompasses, during its first year, 
printings in excess of 5,000,000 books authored by 
the program's originator and star, Dr. Frances 
Horwich 

First printings were featured on 120,000 book 
racks simultaneously with the show's opening in 
mid-September and outlets include book and de- 
partment stores, drug and variety stores, supermar- 
kets and newsstands. Prices will range from 25¢ to 
$1.95. 

we & & 

Among the first projects initiated by the newly 
established National Federation of Science Abstract- 
ing and Indexing Services is the compilation of a 
union list of periodicals covered by the major U.S. 
abstracting and indexing services. The planned list 
will indicate for each periodical : title, author (if a 
series), country, language(s), name of service pro- 
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viding coverage, and type of coverage, i.e., complete, 
partial, or monitored; abstracts, critical reviews, or 
indexes only 

At present, more than 10,000 scientific serials are 
being received by U.S. libraries. Many of these are 
abstracted, wholly or partly, by several major or 
minor abstracting or indexing services, and prob- 
ably others are not being abstracted by any service. 
The preparation of the list will enable the ab- 
stracting services to determine: (1) where duplica- 
tion of coverage exists and whether such duplica- 
tions could or should be avoided ; (2) where certain 
periodicals can be obtained by loan or where 
photocopies of specific articles can be obtained; (3) 
what gaps exist in over-all or specific coverage. 

Made possible by a National Science Foundation 
grant, this initial list is planned as a possible first 
step toward a more comprehensive listing. It will 
not be formally published, but will be mimeo- 
graphed for use by abstracting and indexing services 
and other interested groups, 

Additional information may be obtained by com- 
municating with Raymond A. Jensen, Executive 
Secretary, National Federation of Science Abstract- 
ing and Indexing Services, 301 East Capitol Street, 
Washington 3, D.C 

we ee te 

Twelve manuscripts of George Santayana have 
been presented to the Columbia University Li- 
braries by Dr. Corliss Lamont, lecturer in philosophy 
at the University, who has been giving Santayana 
items to the libraries since 1955, although he has 
remained an ‘anonymous donor’ until the current 
gift. The Santayana collection now has grown into 
a large and valuable one of original manuscripts, 
annotated copies of books, and memorabilia. 
Among the recently donated items is Santayana’s 
notebook which contains the course of his lectures 
given at Harvard University in 1909-1910. 
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Authors take note: 

Small readers’ suggestion, 

Books just THIS wide 

For hurried digestion. 
GRACE 
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I guess I fixed that up! 
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A nationwide “Books for Prisons” program has 
been launched by the Volunteers of America with 
the gift of more than 20,000 volumes to the Indiana 
State Prison Library. The books were collected by 
Volunteers of America chapters in Detroit; Cleve- 
land; Chicago; Kansas City; Madison, Wis.; Lansing 
and Jackson, Mich. 

The prison book program is the result of an 
extensive special survey by VOA, national social 
welfare organization long associated with aid to 
prisoners, to determine the most pressing need of 
U.S. prisons. The new books will more than triple 
the number of books available to the approximately 
2,400 inmates of the prison, aiding in rehabilitation 
and opening of new work areas 

ve te be 

Library World, the first Arabic periodical in the 
field of librarianship in the Middle East, has been 
greeted enthusiastically by cultural, educational, and 
other institutions in all Arabic countries. Published 
every two months, it includes original articles con- 
tributed by Near Eastern librarians and scholars, 
lists of new books, illustrated reports, features, and 
news. One article and a contents page in English 
are included in each issue of the otherwise all- 
Arabic publication. The first issue of Library World, 
whose chief editor is Habib Salama, P.O. Box 1509, 
Cairo, United Arab Republic, appeared in Novem- 
ber 1958. 

= Le te 

Pi Lambda Sigma fraternity, oldest library honor 
society in the United States, founded at Syracuse 
University School of Library Science in 1903, has 
merged with and become a chapter of Beta Phi Mu, 
international library science honor fraternity. Pi 
Lambda Sigma was first organized as a social and 
honorary society. When the School of Library Sci- 
ence was placed on a graduate basis, membership 
requirement became purely scholastic, the require- 
ment being 2.7 of a possible 3 point average. 

Beta Phi Mu, founded in 1948 at the University 
of Illinois, is an international honor society for 
graduate students in library science. Its name is 
taken from the initials of Greek words meaning 

“Libraries are the guardians of knowledge." Its 
insignia is the dolphin and anchor of Aldus Manu- 
tius, the great 15th-century Venetian printer, sig- 
nifying appreciation of fine printing and paying 
tribute to his efforts in disseminating knowledge 
widely among students of his day. Membership is 
based upon a minimum average midway between 
A and B in the fifth year professional course in 
library science at accredited library schools. 


we Ge GH 
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An extensive dime novel collection from the 
estate of Dr. Walter F. Tunks, Akron minister, has 
been presented to Oberlin College by Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul A. Frank of Akron. The gift includes more 
than 2,200 dime novels and encompasses 89 series 
titles in the field. According to an expert who 
examined the items, the Tunks collection ‘presents 
an . . . important cross-section in this field of 
Americana.” The library will preserve the collec- 
tion as an entity, and will issue later this year a 
description and list of the series in pamphlet form. 
Mr. Frank is an Oberlin trustee and president of 
the National Rubber Machinery Company, Akron. 


New York University has dedicated its Fales Li- 
brary Collection of nearly 15,000 volumes, primarily 
in first edition, by English and American authors. 
The collection, worth more than $200,000, was pre- 
sented to NYU by DeCoursey Fales, retired chair- 
man of the board of the Bank for Savings. The 
books are housed in rented quarters at 31 East 10th 
Street, NYC, In compiling the collection, Mr. Fales 
concentrated on the development of the novel from 
the eighteenth century to the present. 


te UW 


American Heritage Publishing Company an- 
nounces that it will serve as editorial consultant for 
a new, 6-program television series, to be called 
“Our American Heritage” and to be presented Sun- 
day evenings through winter and early spring at 
8 p.M. Eastern Standard Time on the NBC network 
The series, to be sponsored by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, will begin on Oct. 18 and pro- 
grams, each to be built around a major figure in 
U.S. history, will be as follows: 


Thomas Jefferson 

Nov. 22—Eli Whitney 

JAN. 24—John Charles Frémont 
Fes. 21—U] Grant 

Mar. 20—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Apr. 10—Andrew Carnegie 


Ocr. 18 


lysses > 


ve ke Le 


How To Be A LIBRARY ANGEL 


A library angel always tries to keep from talking 
in the library; if it is necessary to talk an angel 
whispers in order not to disturb others. 

YVONNE ELAINE LEONARD, Substitute 

Long Beach, California, Unified School District 
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(Continued from page 159) 
may have. Each school department has regular meet- 
ings and often for the first meeting they come to th« 
library. Here again we can cement the relationship 
of cooperation that is so desired. 

By having this type of program we hope that 
teachers will be anxious to bring students to the 
library, and that both students and teachers will be 
eager to use Our resources, 

Joy Munsee, Librarian 
Oak Park, Michigan, High School 


Aid in Shelving Easy Books 


Dee YOUR LIBRARY have the problem of the 
oversized easy books falling off the book cart 
before you are ready to shelve them? Or are you 
getting weary of mothers and children 
them” and knocking everything else off the cart ? 
If you have a wood cart, here is our solution 
We had a cabinet maker put in plywood dividers 
on the bottom shelf of the book cart. They ar 
fastened in with brads, and cost us $12. Now we 
just slide the big books in the slots. And they look 


pawing 


so nice and neat ! 
DoroTHy RAYMOND, Librarian 
Fort Walton Beach, Florida, Free Pul 

Library 





COOPERATIVE BOOK FAIR IN 
THE COMMERCE BUILDING 


ALL OF US—-AROUND THE WORLD was the then 
of the booklist and display sponsored by the Chil 
dren's Services Division of the Suburban Area 
Public Libraries at the Washington Post-Timé 
Herald Book Fair, last November. Annually th 
area libraries of Alexandria, Falls Church, Arling 
ton and Fairfax Counties, Virginia, and Mont 
gomery and Prince George’s Counties, Maryland 
cooperate in this project which coincides wit! 
National Book Week. The art work for the list 
and the striking display was done by John Elswit 
artist for the Fairfax County Public Library. Eacl 
drawing for the display was reproduced on the list 
which included books on architecture, art 
and dance. The list was printed by Prince Georges 
County Library. Montgomery County Library pro 
vided for display a copy of each book on the list 
The supervisor of children’s work of Fairfax County 
Public Library made the schedule so that the exhibit 
was supervised each day of the fair, November 
16-30, by staff members of the cooperating libraries 
Each day many thousands of school children attend 
ed programs given by authors, illustrators, and 
storytellers. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


Rocket Encye lopedia 
1959. 


1. HERRICK, JOHN W., ed. 
Illustrated. Los Angeles, Aero Publishers, 
607p. $12.50 

2. PEARL, 
swered About the 
Dodd, Mead, 1959. 

3. PLATT, RUTHERFORD. 1001 
swered About Trees. New York 
1959. 318p. $6 

4. Fritzen, D. K. The Rock-Hunter’s Field 
Manual. New York, Harper, 1959. 207p. $3.50 

5. Yost, EpNA. Women of Modern 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1959. 176p. $3 

6. Upton, Monroe. Electronics 
2d rev. ed. New York, Devin-Adair, 
$6.95 


Ouestions An- 


New York, 


RICHARD M. 1001 

Mineral Kingdom. 
326p. $6 

Onestions An- 


Dodd, Mead, 


Science 


for Eve ryone 


1959. 386p 


PASCHEL, HERBERT P. The First Book of 
Color. Drawings by Caru Studios. New York, 
Franklin Watts, 1959. 45p. $1.95 

8. JAMES, GLENN and RosBerrT ¢ 
Mathematics Dictionary. 2d ed. New 
Nostrand, 1959. 546p. $15 

9. Goop, CARTER V., ed. Dictionary of Educa 
tion, prepared under the auspices of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 2d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959 
676p $9.75 


JAMES, eds 
York, Van 


10. CLARK, THOMAS D., ed. Travels in the Old 
South; a bibliography. Vol. 3, The Ante Bellum 
South, 1825-1860; Cotton, Slavery and Conflict 
Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma, 1959. 406p. $10 
11. WUERTHNER, J. J. The Businessman’ 
Guide to Practical Politics. Chicago, Henry Reg 
nery, 1959. 235p. $3.75 
12. PHELPS, ROBERT H. 
1958; personality sketches New York 
Times, New York, Lippincott, 269p. $4.95 
13. CALDWELL, JOHN C. Far East Travel Guide. 
New York, John Day, 1959. 246p. $4 
14. THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF CYMMRO 
DORION. The Dictionary of Welsh Biography Down 
to 1940. London, Honourable Society of Cymmro- 
dorion, 1959. 1157p. 6 guineas (Distributed by 
B. H. Blackwell Ltd.) 


15. UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Directory of Periodicals Published by International 
Organizations. 2d ed. (FID Publication no. 318) 
Brussels, Union of International Associations, 1959 
242p. $3 


Men 
from the 
959 


News 


in the 


16. EAKIN, MAry K., comp. Good Books for 
Children. Chicago, Univ. Press, 1959. 274p. $5.95 


Davip H. and 


Aids 


ELIZABETH F., 
Through the Grades. 


17. RUSSELI 
RUSSELL. Listening 
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New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., 1959, 112p. pa. $1.50 

18. SHAFFER, KENNETH R. Twenty-Five Short 
Cases in Library Personnel Administration. Ham- 
den, Conn., Shoe String Press, 1959. 135p. $3.50 

19. MitcHiLtt, ALMA CLARVOE, ed. Special Li- 
Association—Its First Fifty Years 1909 
New York, Special Libraries Association, 
120p. $2.50 


braries 
1959. 
1959, 
20. MEVISSEN, WERNER. Buachereibau—Public 
Library Building. Essen, Verlag Ernst Heyer, 1958 
(Available from W. S. Heinman.) 260p. $12.50 


Science and Technology 


A’ ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, adequately 
cross-referenced volume of definitions of terms, 
each of which is followed by a fuller explanation, 
is Rocket Encyclopedia Illustrated.’ Appendices give 
abbreviations, symbols and bibliography. Types of 
in‘ormation include principles, theories, develop- 
ments, and progress, with a sprinkling of biogra- 
phies of pioneers in the field of rocketry. The 
explanation “gives more detailed information about 
the term in language that is intended to be within 
the capabilities of a high-school graduate.” It is 
profusely illustrated with photographs, drawings, 
and sketches, which have identifying callouts for all 
important points. These callouts are then printed 
in boldface type in the text, which the editors have 
attempted to place as close to each illustration as 
possible. This ‘visual keying’’ is an important 
reference feature of the encyclopedia and should 
further recommend it for senior high school and 
public library use. Other libraries may select the 
more highly technical Van Nostrand’s Dictionary of 
Guided Missiles and Space Flight (C.R.B. Sept 
1959) for first purchase. It is hardly comparable 
with The Rocket Handbook for Amateurs (C.R.B 
Sept. 1959) which contains 12 chapters by 11 ex 
perts and is more suitable for a circulating collec 
tion 

Two more volumes in a popular science series aré 
1001 One stions Answered About the Mine ral King 
dom,’ by the geology professor, Richard M Pearl 
and 1001 Questions Answered About Trees,* by the 
prolific and well-known Rutherford Platt. The first 
is arranged in chapters covering various types of 
metals and minerals, rocks and gems, mining and 
milling, water resources, and mineral collecting as 
a hobby, adequately indexed and with scattered il 
lustrations. Many questions are of the “what is 
type, answered by definitions of terms, given in 
popular language. The latter devotes a third of the 
book to history and facts, with shorter chapters on 
forestry, home trees, tree products, pests, and dis 
eases, and contains answers to questions as diverse 
as “What kind of apple did Adam and Eve 
sample?” to “How should seedlings be handled ?” 
These volumes like others in the same series, should 
stimulate wider interest in the subjects covered, but 
in spite of being well indexed, they seem less useful 
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for ready reference than more conventionally ar- 
ranged nature handbooks. 

An example of a more conventionally arranged 
handbook is The Rock-Hunter’s Field Manual.’ This 
identification guide to 126 common and rare min- 
erals is designed for the amateur, and is arranged 
by color, then alphabetically by name, with dupli- 
cate entries when the minerals occur in two or 
more colors. Each entry is characterized according 
to its physical properties of luster, streak, hardness, 
weight, and cleavage or fracture. Illustrations of 
mineral crystals and fragments follow this section. 
The rest of the handbook gives description and 
uses of minerals, alphabetically arranged by name, 
making this a useful introduction for the “rock- 
hunter,’ here defined as one who seeks rocks and 
minerals to be placed in a collection. 

Of more reference use in a school library than 
in any other type is Women of Modern Science, 
another of Edna Yost’s volumes of collected biog- 
raphy for young people. All except two of the 
eleven women included (Gerty Cori, Nobel Prize 
winner; Helen Hogg, astronomer; Gladys Emerson, 
biochemist, and others) were personally interviewed 
and the resulting biographical essays are interesting 
and readable sources of information which can be 
profitably used both in science courses and in voca- 
tional guidance. Action photographs of each are 
found in the front of the volume. 

Electronics for Everyone,’ in its second revised 
edition, reflects the extensive changes which have 
taken place since the first edition in 1954. New 
material on transistors, computers, hi-fi, aviation 
electronics, and a complete new chapter on the role 
played by electronics in missiles and satellites, is 
presented in the same personal, readable style 
which distinguished the first edition. detailed 
index adds to its reference use. 

The First Book of Color™ is an admirable ex- 
planation of light, its relation to color, of what 
we can learn from a rainbow, with an abundance of 
four-color drawings which make the text even easier 
to understand. This is a fine addition to the rapidly 
growing number of First Books. 

The second edition of Mathematics Dictionary * 
defines more than 7,000 mathematical terms, con- 
cepts, and relationships, with appended multilingual 
indexes giving in alphabetical order their Russian, 
German, French, and Spanish equivalents. Compari- 
son with the 1949 edition reveals that an estimated 
25 per cent of definitions have been expanded, that 
there is a fair sprinkling of new terms, and that 
new entries have been used for some terms found 
in the earlier edition. A few new drawings have 
also been added. The compilers state that additions 
include the basic terms in the fields of modern 
algebra, number theory, topology, vector spaces, the 
theory of games and linear and dynamic program- 
ming, numerical analysis, and computing machines. 
There appears to be sufficient revision to warrant 
purchase by those libraries requiring a basic mathe- 
matics dictionary. 


Social Sciences 

Another standard title, now available in a new 
edition, is Good's Dictionary of Education,’ to 
which very substantial additions have been made. 
A tentative master list of new terms was prepared 
for consideration in revising the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation, based on an analysis of the index of the 
1950 revised edition of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, the index of the Review of Educa- 
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tional Research for a period of years after 1945, 
and the alphabetical list of topical headings in the 
Education Index, 1950-1953. A sampling of the 
first five pages of the letter P shows that of the 199 
entries, 75 are not found in the earlier edition. New 
entries under such terms as palsy, cerebral, parent- 
surrogate, and many, many see-references were 
found in this small sampling. Also enlarged are the 
appended sections on education in Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Definitions of terms 
found in the earlier edition remain unchanged for 
the most part. Again, there is sufficient revision to 
warrant purchase. 

The third volume of Travels in the Old South“ 
covers the period 1825-1860, and has been compiled 
by four historians, including Dr. James W. Patton, 
director of the Southern History collection in the 
University of North Carolina; Dr. Charles S. Syd- 
nor; Dr. Robert G. Lunde; and Dr. F. Garvin 
Davenport, each of whom has written an informa- 
tive introduction to the fully annotated journals 
and other accounts. Rather full bibliographic data, 
location in at least one library, and information on 
other editions are also given for the titles. We 
agree with Thomas D. Clark, the general editor of 
the series, that this bibliography presents the great 
body of descriptive materials relating to the South 
and that in this volume is contained a bold outline 
of the regional growth and change. There is an 
index to the 506 numbered items. 

The Businessman’s Guide to Practical Politics 


11 


is a highly personal handbook, whose author ‘does 
not guarantee political effectiveness.” For its busi- 
nessman-author feels keenly that only by active 


personal participation can the businessman really 
learn the techniques of political action, Though 
there is no index, the view of current political con- 
ditions, the political know-how, advice on how to 
win an election, etc., have reference value in a busi- 
ness library. 

Men in the News, 1958” is the first volume in 
a projected annual series of reprints from the anec- 
dotal personality sketches appearing in the “Man in 
the News” column of The New York Times. Writ- 
ten by T/mesmen, the volume contains every sketch 
which appeared in 1958, arranged alphabetically, 
with date of original publication cited. These have 
been edited to keep time elements and events clear 
for the reader and after each name is given the 
circumstance which led to the sketch, e.g., “Monnet, 
Jean: The French spark behind efforts to unify 
Europe.” Though world-wide scope, there is 
naturally a higher percentage of Americans in 
cluded. This an interesting addition to our sources 
of lively biographical data. 

Far East Travel Guide™ is an excellent source of 
up-to-date information on transportation, hotels, 
what to see, in Formosa, Hong Kong and Macao, 
Southeast Asia, and the Philippines, with four 
small, black and white maps showing routes. Its 
added reference value comes from the fact that its 
author has known this part of the world for many 
years and his descriptions of the countries and their 
people, as well as their history, reveal an informed 
viewpoint not always found in books written by 
professional tourists for new tourists. 

The Dictionary of Welsh Biography down to 
1940" was originally published in 1953 and this 
English edition is the same in the main. However, 
the editors have taken advantage of the intervening 
years to correct errors in dating, to rewrite and 
enlarge some articles on the great territorial fami- 
lies, and to include in the appendix over 100 addi- 
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New Abingdon Children’s Books 


Bobby’s Neighbors 


Joyce Boyle. Illus. by Hertha Depper. 
Bobby's activities will be exciting to all 


youngsters. Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $2 


Wanted: a Brother 
Gina Bell. Illus. by George Wilde. Tim- 
othy discovers a sister is almost as good 


as a brother. An easy-to-read book. $1.50 


A Yankee Musket 


Hildreth Wriston. Illus. by Jo Polseno. 
Stephen’s adventures during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $3 


A Is for Apple and Why 


Solveig Paulson Russell. Illus. by Robt. 
Jones. The interesting story of our alpha- 
bet. Ages 7 up; Grades II-VI. $2 


They Sang a New Song 
Ruth MacKay. Illus. by Gordon Laite. 
Stories that give pictures of the times and 
events that led to the writing of 20 great 
hymns. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $3.50 


ABINGDON 


Who Has Seen the Wind? 


Marion Conger. Illus. by Susan Perl. Who 

has seen the wind? No one could tell 

Mary, until she asked the wind itself. 
Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $2 


Friends Around 
the World 


Helen Doss. Illus. by Audrie L. Knapp. 
A delightful presentation showing that all 
children, though different, are much alike. 

Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $1.50 


All on the Team 


Frances Fox Sandmel. Illus. by Sylvia 
Roman. ‘The story of two boys growing up 
side by side in differing religious faiths. 


Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $2.50 


Victory at Bear Cove 
Elsa Pedersen. Illus. by Edward Shenton. 
An Indian family learns to accept the 
presence of white men—a story of life in 


Alaska. Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. $3 


Lewis and Clark, 
Explorers to the West 


Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. Illus. 
by William Hutchinson. A “Makers of 
America” book. 

Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $1.75 


All titles published August 10th except 
Tuey SANG A New Sone, which is pub- 
lished in late fall. All copies clothbound. 
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tional entries. The 3,500 individual entries, includ- 
ing notices of about 5,000 persons in all, aim at 
giving the reader a representative selection from the 
whole history of the Welsh people of all social 
The editor states: “The question of intrinsix 
merit does not arise; a portrait of a sogiety must not 
leave out the warts, and we have been encouraged 
by the example of D.N.B., one of whose articles 
opens briskly with ‘Wilks, John (d. 1846), swin 
dler,’ to include a selection of impostors and other 
predatory characters.” The biographical sketches 
also resemble D.N.B., though shorter, sometimes 
giving further references and more often the initials 
of the author. See-references abound in this excel- 
lent biographical dictionary 

Directory of Periodicals 
tional Organizations és gives founding date, fre 
quency, publisher, size and descriptive contents 
notes for 1340 titles, arranged by subject under two 
broad divisions: 1) supranational and intergovern- 
mental organizations, and 2) international non- 
governmental organizations. Running the gamut 
from folklore to astronautics, they present an im 
pressive record of organized effort in behalf of in 
ternational understanding. An index includes the 
names of international organizations arranged a 
cording to principal key words in French and 
English and titles of periodicals which are not 
merely a repetition of the name of the publishing 
organization. Since this edition has twice 
the number of periodicals found in the first and 
since it includes intergovernmental organizations 
net found in the first edition, it is a greatly 
improved directory 


¢ lasse s 


published by Interna 


second 


Libraries—Lists, Organizations, 


Buildings 


Good Books for Children” is a selection of out- 
standing children’s books published from 1948 to 
1957. Drawn from the Bulletin of the 
Children's Books, its 442 nonfiction and 558 fiction 
titles are arranged alphabetically by author, with 
subject and title index. Evaluations represent the 
pooled judgment of such specialists as Sara I. Fen 
wick, Margaret Kalp, and other members of the 
Book Evaluation Committee for the Bulletin and 
include grade and age levels as well as excellent 
annotations. A must for school and public libraries 
Grades a describes 
practical things to do in the classroom 
one of which should be selected by the 
in terms of his pupils’ needs and then 
strengthened and illumined by the teacher's imagi 
nation in using it with children Arranged by 
grade, kindergarten through the intermediate grades 
it includes such activities as ‘critical auding”’ in the 
primary grades, these describing gossip, criticizing 
oneself and listening for correct form. A selected 
list of references and materials omits references to 
music and is confined to items of immediate prac 
tical value to the teacher. It should be useful in an 
elementary school libra’y 


Center for 


Listening Aids through the 
activities 
every 
teacher 


Twenty-five Short Cases in Library Personnel Ad- 
ministration is the first of a planned series of 
case studies in library administration. Embracing 
both public and academic libraries, this collection ot 
cases” could probably be more accurately termed 
situations,” according to its compiler, Kenneth 
Shaffer, who provides in his foreword instruction 
in the use of this material in library school classes 
Selected because they have a quality of typicalness 
as well as an aura of reality, they are composite in 
origin and do not in any degree or sense portray 
any actual person, library, place, or situation. And 
yet like a good novel, they achieve that aura of 
reality desired by the compiler. Examples present 
such problems as family illness, forgery and theft, 
irritating staff personalities, staff use of telephones, 
and a number of equally important aspects of per 
sonnel work. It should be read and discussed by 
staffs in all college and public libraries and further 
volumes in the series will be eagerly awaited. 

Special Libraries Association —Its First Fifty 
Years” is an impressive record of the activities of 
this important association from its founding in 1909 
to the present. A large portion is devoted to chapter 
highlights, individual accounts which follow the 
over-all chronology. Valuable directory information 
includes lists of association presidents, professional 
award winners, editors of Special Libraries, SLA 
publications, and annual conventions. 

Bucherethau—Public Library Building’ 
fine photographs of libraries and library furnishings 
from Europe and America, with its forthright text 
in German and English, is a stimulating addition 
to the literature on the subject. Various chapters 
on location, decentralization, organization, 
requirements, the children’s library, furniture, et« 
reflect the experience of the author who built his 
own libraries in Bremen, who has been consultant 
in the planning of libraries elsewhere, and who has 
made a critical study of library buildings seen in 
U.S., Sweden, Denmark and Germany. Though 
written with the object of explaining the position 
of library building in Germany, it will be of great 
value to library planners in this country. W. S. 
Heinman can supply this book in the U.S. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


with its 


space 


vl) 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, W. Y 


Prices from 50c 


Write for free cataleg $.1 


TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., 











THOUGHTS 


PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


First 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 


MICROFILM 
” EDITION 
24 Volumes 
$87 
Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Literature since 1935 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 
$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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Astor 


LITTLE BLUE AND 
LITTLE YELLOW 


Written and illustrated 
by LEO LIONNI 


In this unique picture book, the talented and 
versatile Leo Lionni, Art Director of Fortune, 
uses abstract shapes in six vivid colors to tell 
a charming story about a child’s fantastic 
experience after he disobeys his mother. It’s 
an ingenious book with special appeal for the 
creative child—and adults, too! 

July 22 


Ages 3-6 $2.95 


| 


Rooke 


for Summer 


and Fall 


A TREASURE CHEST 
OF TALES 


A Collection of Great Stories for Children 


The perfect book for family en- 
joyment! Five full-length books 
(including Alice in Wonderland, 
Black Beauty, The Rose and the 
Ring), plus many other pieces by 
Hilaire Belloc, Frances Browne, 
Charles Kingsley, Edward Lear. 
Wherever possible, the author's 
own illustrations are included. 
fees 8-up Aug. $4.95 


704 pages. 





THE TRAVELING 4 


BIRD 


by ROBERT BURCH 


Illustrated by Susanne Suba 


The engaging story of a talka- 

tive. parakeet who sets out to 

find a puppy for his little friend 

Dave. The characters—including an irresist- 

ible puppy—are drawn with great charm, and 

reproduced in halftone. 
Aves6-9 Sx 


ntemiber 
yee fi Ci 


$2.50 


NY 


A JUNGLE 
IN A WHEAT FIELD 


Written and illustrated 
by EGON MATHIESEN 


\ delightful, whimsical story by 
the author of Oswald the Mon- 
key about a little boy who fancies 
that the wheat field is a jungle 
filled with fierce beasts. Stunning 
animal pictures in four colors. 

{ges 4-8 September $2.95 


iis POSTPONED 








s..and don’t forget these titles from our successful first list... 


“Expertly 
An 196! 

book.’ \ 

Tribune 


explained 


HOW TO MAKE 
ORIGAMI 
by Isao Honda 


esistible 
Y. Herald 


$3.95 


OSWALD 


THE MONKEY at each merry 
up."—N. Y. 


“Children will laugh 
mix- 
Times 


by Egon Mathiesen $2.95 





THE CANTANKEROUS 


CROW 
best books 
by 7 
of color.”—N. Y. 


“Another of the 


Lennart Hellsing Times 


McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY Inc. > 
im 


season s 


. dazzling display 


$2.95 





THE PIEBALD 
PUP 
by color 


story.” 


“Original and appealing 
illustrations... tender 
Virginia Kirkus 


Irina Korschunow $2.95 


219 East 61st St., New York 21,N. Y. 
In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 2B 
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* 


FACTS 


* 


ABOUT THE 
PRESIDENTS 


By Joseph Nathan Kane » Author of "Famous First Facts" 


1959 


POUT LLL L LLL LLL LLL 


EVERY VITAL KNOWN FACT— 

almost without exception—about the 
Presidents of the United States, will be 
found in this new one-volume book: 
Facts ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS: A Com- 
pilation of Biographical and Historical 
Data. 


The Presidents of the United States are 
subjects of continuing popular interest 
as well as scholarly research. Countless 
books have been published about these 
presidents — individual biographies, col- 
lective biographies, political analyses, 
pictorial histories, etc. With its compre- 
hensiveness and its wealth of detail, 
Facts ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS is a 
uniquely valuable addition to this lit- 
erature. 


360p. il. 


Clothbound $6 


Le TU TTITTITTTITTITI ITLL LULL LLL 


PART I—A chapter is devoted to each 

President in the chronological order 
in which he took office. Data in these 
chapters are arranged uniformly. A 
genealogical compilation presents vital 
material about the President’s parents, 
brothers and sisters, wife and children. 
Family history is followed by data on 
elections, congressional sessions, cabinet 
appointments and the vice president, as 
well as highlights of the President’s life 
and administration. 


In PART II material is presented in 
comparative form, with collective data 
and statistics on the presidents as indi- 
viduals and on the office of the presi- 
dency. There is hardly a vital fact which 
anyone would want to know about our 
presidents which cannot be found in this 
book. 





RECOMMENDED FOR: School and Public Libraries; Newspaper and Magazine 


Editors; Political Analysts; 


Information Bureaus: 
Societies; American History Teachers. . 


Historical and Political 





Order Your Copy Today from—The H. W. Wilson Company 
* 950 University Avenue, New York City 52 * 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


Exciting Times 


EPEATEDLY we are amazed at the ingenuity 

being developed in our larger library units. 
This does not mean equating size for excellence, 
yet larger units can carry Out extensive projects. 
One is the new book ordering system devised for 
the Philadelphia Free Library, where one copy of 
every book published automatically reaches the li- 
brary and is bought on standing order. This being 
done prepublication, the library is then able to 
evaluate the book and can order additional copies 
to be available on publication date. 

Such a system combines the principles of good 
book selection for libraries—seeing, judging, evalu- 
ating the book in relation to the community and its 
readers—and the speed of commercial book sup- 
pliers. The library has found it cheaper to order 
one copy of each book for purchase than to spend 
valuable staff time selecting from printed sources, 
still running the danger of overlooking many 
worthwhile items. 

Another ingenious system has been devised by a 
former librarian for the supplying of books from 
overseas, England specifically. Under this system, 
libraries with book budget of $5,000 or over can 
receive packages of six or more English books on 
approval together with an invoice. Those they do 
not wish to keep they cross off the invoice and 
return, paying the rest of the bill. This system 
depends on the honesty of librarians, their prompt- 
ness in returning the volumes, and the supplier's 
wide knowledge of the English book market. An 
increasing number of larger county and regional 
libraries are making use of this system, since they 
have no contacts whatever with the English book 
market. Again, this system preserves the essentials 
of good book selection, making it possible to choose 
those books of particular value to the system. Book 
selection in the large library systems can still be 
geared to the individual in the most remote corner 
of that area. 


Small County Can Benefit 


Amador County is a small county, less than 600 
square miles in land area and less than 10,000 in 
population, lying in the mountains of central Cali- 
fornia, By itself this county's library service could 
never have approached modern minimum standards 
except at an exorbitant cost. But through the Li- 
brary Services Act, federal funds were made avail- 
able, and after a demonstration of 18 months the 
county board of supervisors voted to continue the 
contract with the Stockton Public Library last 
summer. 

Under the contract arrangement, Amador County 
will continue to operate its own County Free Li- 
brary, will have its own county librarian and its 


send material on 
work to Mrs 


are invited to 
and regional library 
Alabama. 


Extension librarians 
rural, state, county, 
Schenk at Summerdale, 
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adult books and 2¢ 


li b rariés. 
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own books, building, and equipment. Contract serv 
ices from the large Stockton Public Library will 
include ordering and processing of hula bbdie, 
request service, free use of the Stockton Library's 
facilities by Amador County residents, and supple- 
mentary book service. In addition there will be 
close contacts and cooperation between the two 
libraries in general, according to an announcement 
from the California State Library, as the Amador 
County librarian will continue to attend the Stock 
ton-San Joaquin County book selection meetings 
Book selection will thus be somewhat coordinated, 
though each library will be completely independent 
in this area. 

By means of this arrangement, Amador County 
is now closer than ever before to meeting California 
and American Library Association public library 
standards. The services of specialists which Amador 
County could not afford alone are now available, 
part-time, through the contract and informal co 
operation. The local book collection is’ supple- 
mented in several ways—through shipments, request 
service, and direct use of the larger library by 
Amador readers. Films and recordings are available 
to Amador County boxrowers at Stockton, approxi 
mately 50 miles away. 

This arrangement is, we believe, an illustration 
of what can be done by a small county or commu 
nity to enrich its library service and reach toward 
standards in a truly progressive and forward-looking 
way. In so doing, the county has elected to preserve 
the identity and autonomy of the local library. It is 
thus an object lesson to those who wonder whether 
it is possible to preserve the many values of local 
pride and independence while enjoying the wider 
resources and economies of a larger operation. 
Here is proof that it can be done, on a partnership, 
businesslike basis, even though one of the libraries 
is considerably larger than the other. 

The cost of the Amador County-Stockton project 
from federal funds was approximately $18,000, 
supplemented by an extra appropriation by Amador 
County of $2,000, spread over a period of 20 
months, 


Increase Overdue Charges 


Numerous county and regional libraries, particu 
larly in rural areas, charge no fines on overdue 
books. Libraries located in urban areas or where 
laxness and carelessness has set in in handling 
county books, might be well advised to try an in 
crease in fines now in effect in the Wayne County 
Library, Detroit, Mich. The library's bulletin re 
ports: 

Since the new overdue charges of 5c per day for 
per day for juvenile books has 
effect, there has been a noticeable 
change in the amount of overdues at many of the 
The Lincoln Park Library reports a phe- 
nomenal drop in overdues of 60%. For a circula- 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Displays for the Month 


Halloween display at Lawrence, Kans., Junior 
High School featured biography book jackets, a 
large black owl with orange eyes, black construction 


dark blue background. The 


ters, was simple and eff 


paper trees 
caption 


WHO-O? 


against a 
in orange let 


JUICY MORSELS at 
St. Joseph Memorial High School library 
Hazleton, Penn., large apples, oranges 
peaches, leaves, and stems were made from appro 
priately colored construction paper. A scene from 
a recent book was pasted on each. :Authors and 


entitled 
Junior 
pears, 


For the display 


of worms peeking out. 


titles, typed on slips of white typing paper, wer 
inserted in slits made in the fruit to give the effect 
Smaller fruits and four 
corner pieces, cut from wallpaper, completed the 


display 
s 6 





The Mason City, Iowa, Public Library used a 
center table and its own globe for a display suitable 
for UNITED NATIONS WEEK (to be observed Oct 
18-24 this year). The display table was located in 
the center of the adult reading room, and presented 
a similar view from all sides. The flags (one small 
one for each of the UN member nations), plac« 
mats, posters, and UN model building were put 
chased from UN headquarters in Washington, D.C 
Display was flanked by the flag of the UN and the 
flag of the United States. Table held books, maga 
zines, and pamphlets which were to circulate 


The background of a bulletin board captioned 
BLACK AND WHITE AND READ ALL OVER at Caspar 
W. Sharples Junior High School, Seattle, Wash 
was solid red construction paper. A border of black 
and a border of white—each about 1” wide—wer« 
stapled around the whole board. Then the caption 
cut out of black and white construction paper, was 
stapled on the board with magazine covers inter 


spersed 
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SEND ME 


MITTENS 
LETTERS 


In the photograph above, the librarian of Hugh 
Embry Library, Dade City, Fla., lights a candle to 
open the library's display for NATIONAL BIBLI 
WEEK (to be observed this year Oct. 19-25). The 
Bible and related books, as well as the Life volume 
on 7 he i orld’s Great Religion , were displayed on 
the table, and pertinent periodical clippings on the 
small bulletin board above 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


Students who visited the Doris Watson Memorial 
Library at Carmel, Cal., High School responded 
with enthusiasm to an election-time display titled 
VOTE THE LITERARY TICKET. Book jackets, each 
labelled as ‘‘proposition member were mounted 
on red-orange and on purple construction paper 
When the books “proposed” were checked out 


jackets were replaced with others 


Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 
for your free Sampler Kit today! 


a: 


abet peeeeied 
i 
‘ 
i 
; 


i aod 


W1059 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 


-ee@et ce eer 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 

also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 

Background for the display entitled HI a oe 
AN APPLE FOR YOU! at Bemidji, Minn., State Col 
lege was construction paper; apples were cut from 
oilcloth; the HI was made of heavy red and white 
cord; the slate was a piece of black construction 
paper bound with the oilcloth; corner “apples 
were outlined with black paper for emphasis. Dis- 
play was completed with appropriate book jackets 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 9 421CE BROOKS McGUIRE 


More on Exhibits 


| Pad MONTH we cited some aids to preparing 
quick, effective library exhibits. One medium 
which makes an attractive bulletin board display is 
to enlarge eye-catching pictures on the opaque pro- 
jector and fill them in with bright colors. Since the 
children like to do this for us, it is the least time- 
consuming of all. 

Two recent examples have made use of book ad- 
vertisements. At present our bulletin board repro- 
duces the cover of Franklin Watts’ fall catalog. A 
red-headed boy, clutching a book to his bosom, is 
surrounded by a circle of jackets from new books 
and the caption beneath reads, “I love my books 
just like a brother; I wish that they could read each 
other!’ Another, traced from a Houghton, Mifflin 
advertisement, shows a boy stretched full-length 
over a book with this admonishment, “Quiet please! 
I'm reading!’ The children enjoy doing these en- 
largements for the library and the general public 
pauses to chuckle and absorb their meaning. 


Book-Buying Deluxe 


Towards the close of school last May a delegation 
of third-grade girls surrounded the library desk, 
announcing that they had come to make a presenta- 
tion. One little girl said, “I'm going to make a 
speech. Are you ready?" When I acquiesced, she 
said that Brownie Troop 15 had been working and 
saving its money all year. With great pleasure they 
were presenting the library with a check for nine 
dollars with which to buy books. So great was my 
surprise that in a burst of enthusiasm I offered to 
take the whole bunch with me to a local bookstore 
to spend the money. 

I was afraid that Mr. Williams of the Texas 
Bookstore might not appreciate 15 or 20 little girls 
swarming over his books but he assured me that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure. On the 
appointed day they all arrived in a car pool which 
they had arranged for. 

First we calculated that the amount we had to 
spend at 25 per cent discount was 12 dollars. Then 
I gave them 15 minutes to browse along the shelves 
Each child was to select one book which she thought 
would be a good purchase. When time was up, 
they ranged themselves on a staircase, each one 
clutching the book of her choice. Everyone was 
given an opportunity to present her book, telling 
the list price and why she thought it would be good 
for our library. I listed each title with the price 
and totaled the cost. It came to over thirty dollars 
so we had the difficult task of narrowing down the 
selection. We finally cut the list down to 12 dollars 
worth of books satisfactory to all. Mr, Williams 
nobly entered into the spirit by allowing them to 
add one more book to the order at his expense 

School and Children’s Librarians are invited to 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 


Se nd 
at Casis 
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When we discovered that they had misinterpreted 
his offer as meaning a book for each of them, we 
had to dispel some of their enthusiasm. The party 
terminated with lemonade and ginger cookies Chez 
McGuire. It was all lots of fun, and now the books 
are cataloged, complete with gift bookplates, await- 
ing the return of Brownie Troop No. 15 in the fall. 


Three Publications of Interest 


School librariarship is coming of age and the 
publication of the new Standards late this year will 
be a fitting observance of our maturity. Here are 
three recent publications which dovetail with the 
Standards. 

The March issue of Illinois Libraries (Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, Ill.) is a school libraries 
issue devoted to principles, standards, and practices. 
Louise Anthony, acting as guest editor, writes: 

School librarianship today has perhaps reached 
that happy state of being at the end of the begin- 
ning. This issue of Illinois Libraries is not intended 
to be definitive. School librarianship is as mew as 
tomorrow and as changing in its aspects. The 
articles presented here may be regarded as pebbles 
dropped in a pool—the circles of which spread 
wider and wider. The past years and achievements 
in school librarianship are merely a prologue to 
ever-widening possibilities for significant and deep- 
ening responsibility in the education of tomorrow’ s 
adults. As school librarians we accept the challenge. 


The purpose of the Illinois Association of School 
Librarians, ‘to promote and improve school library 
service in education,” is reflected in the many fine 
articles included which librarians of other states 
will profit by perusing. 

Another interesting publication comes from the 
School Library Association of California, North 
Section. It is a time and cost study of school library 
cataloging made by Anna Mary Lowry, librarian of 
the Needham School, Lodi, Cal. It contains some 
significant information on the problems involved in 
effective cataloging, its impact on the service pro- 
gram of the busy librarian, and the implications for 
centralized cataloging. The concluding statement 
suggests a practical use for this study: 

Many administrators are sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of the librarian, but do not always understand 
them. They desire maximums” in their schools. 
maximum program achieved with a maximum of 
efficiency and economy is what they want. With the 
results of this study presented in terms of time and 
cost, a better communication between the librarian 
and the administrator may be established 


may be secured from Warren B. Hicks 
Union High School. The 


Copies 
librarian, Lodi 
50 cents. 


cost 1s 


The final title is a 35-page checklist, designated 
as “Criteria for Evaluating the Library Program of 
the Carlsbad (New Mexico) City Schools.” It pro- 
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Anniversary Pangs .. . 


wes A COMPANY Such as ours has originated 
25 or more indexes, bibliographies, and 
other library services over a period of more than half 
a century, hardly a year can pass that does not mark 
an anniversary for one of these publications. The 
Wilson Company itself is now over 60. Mr, Wil- 
son’s first publication, CBI, has also passed its 60th 
birthday without the slightest trace of a blush, Next 
year, READERS’ GUIDE will be edging into its 
60th year. 

This year, CHILDREN’S CATALOG is going 
through the pangs of its 50th birthday. To com- 
memorate the occasion, Jane Maddox has written 
an article about the CC which you will find on 
page 145. For further details, write for a free 
illustrated circular on the Catalog. 


A relative newcomer to the field, the ESSAY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX, is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary this year also. For those 
who are unfamiliar with the index or would like 
more details, a free circular is also available for the 
asking. 


Facts About the Presidents 


The Presidents of the United States, from Wash- 
ington to Eisenhower, are subjects of continuing 
popular interest as well as scholarly research. Count- 
less books have been published about these presi- 
dents — individual biographies, collective biogra- 
phies, academic studies, political analyses, pictorial 
histories, etc. Up to now, however, there has never 
been a fully comprehensive compilation which pre- 
sented, in one volume, most of the available data 
concerning the lives of the presidents, their back- 
grounds, their families, their tenure of office—and 
about the office itself 


For twenty years, Joseph Nathan Kane, author of 
FAMOUS FIRST FACTS, has been collecting data 
for just such a book about the presidents. The book 
was published by The H. W. Wilson Company last 
month under the tithe FACTS ABOUT THE 
PRESIDENTS: A Compilation of Biographical and 
Historical Data. In Part I a chapter is devoted to 
each president in chronological order. In Part II, 
collective data on the presidents is presented in 
comparative form 


There is hardly a vital fact about any of our 
presidents which cannot be found in FACTS 
ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. No attempt has been 
made to interpret events, but merely to record them 
in one fact-filled book, and let the facts speak for 
themselves. 


This book will probably find its greatest use in 
school and public libraries. It will also be of 
immense value to newspaper and magazine edi 
tors, political reporters, news analysts, information 
bureaus, historical and political societies—and per- 
haps in a very special way—to American history 
teachers. Because Mr. Kane's book is probably the 
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only one-volume work that answers just about every 
question that can be asked about all the U.S. presi- 
dents, its title: FACTS ABOUT THE PRESI- 
DENTS is particularly apt. 


Advertising in America 


Some of the most heated debates in this country 
have been on the subject of advertising—which has 
been praised and condemned by sincere men and 
women on both sides of the issue. “Build a better 
mousetrap,” says Advertising, “and you will be free 
of mice. Advertise it and you will free the world.” 
Whether advertising can free the world of mice or 
hunger or want or any of the ills that harass and 
beset it is still a subject of disputation. Millions of 
words (and ads) have been written to prove it can. 
Millions of words have been written to prove it 
cannot. 


ADVERTISING IN AMERICA, the latest book 
in The Reference Shelf for 1959, reprints some of 
these words from disputants on both sides—for the 
record. Poyntz Tyler, the editor, makes no claim 
that this book will settle an argument that has been 
waged in English ever since advertising began. It 
is a lively introduction to an industry as pervasive 
in America as the weather, and as little understood; 
an introduction to a force that nobody can measure 
and to an intangible that nobody knows, written by 
the men who know it best . . . men such as: Martin 
Mayer, Bruce Barton, Gerard B. Lambert, Daniel 
B. Seligman, Gilbert Seldes, James F. Kelly, and 
Richard L. Neuberger. In all, 23 articles or speeches 
are reproduced 


Memorial Window 


A memorial stained-glass window has been dedi- 
cated at St. Mark's Episcopal Church, Jackson 
Heights, N.Y., in memory of Arthur Rigg, vice 
president and treasurer of The Wilson Company 
until his sudden death on April 18, 1957, The 
window was given by Mr. Rigg’s family and friends, 
including many business associates at the Company. 
The dedication at the church, of which Mr. Rigg 
was a member, was attended by a number of staff 
members. 


Staff 


Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn 
has been elected to a four-year term as trustee of 
the Council of National Library Associations. He 
also has been reappointed to the board of directors 
of the Index to Religious Periodical Literature, pub 
lished by the American Theological Library Associ 
ation 

Editor Marie D. Loizeaux of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin has been reappointed for a two-year term 
to the American Library Association's Awards Com 
mittee. 
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Additions to Staff 


Mildred Ostvold has been appointed as an in 
dexer on the staff of BOOK REVIEW DIGES1 
Mrs. Ostvold is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and its library school. Her professional 
career includes a wide variety of types of libraries 
including public, both branch library and children’s 
work, college, school, county, and special libraries 
She has held positions in Winnetka and Evanston 
Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri; St. Paul, Minnesota; 
and New York City. In addition she also taught li 
brary courses at Washington University, St, Louis 

Lenore Langsdorf has been appointed as indexet 
for the APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX. Miss Langsdorf attended the College of 
the City of New York and the Ballard School. Her 
professional experience includes work at the New 
York Public Library and her most recent position as 
librarian for Foster D. Snell, Inc 

Also appointed as an indexer for the APPLIED 
SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX is Pasquale 
S. D'Epiro, Mr. D’Epiro is a graduate of Hunter 
College and the University of Denver School of Li 
brarianship and has also done graduate work at the 
University of New Mexico. His professional 
experience includes positions at the Denver Pub 
lic Library, New York University, Brooklyn Pub 
lic Library, and the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences 

Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company visitors have included: 

Nicole Tassoul, reference librarian at the Royal 
Library, Brussels, Belgium, visiting the United 
States as a participant in the Jointly-Sponsored Pro 
gram for Foreign Librarians. Miss Tassoul’s spon 
sor library for 11 months has been the Indiana 
University Library 

Walter Hafner, Otto Hafner, and Robert Crieget 
of Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York, and O.to Haf- 
ner of Stechert-Hafner, Paris 
Mich., Com 

MacDonell 


Charlotte Timm, librarian, Dundee 
munity Schools library and Mrs. V. I 
of Ossining, N.Y 

Robert Beach, librarian 
nary, New York City 


Union Theological Semi 





VISIT OUR 
LATEST 


BOOKORAMA 
IN BOOKS: 


FOR THE 





An attractive bulletin board composed entirely of 
book jackets and a page from the New York Times 
Book Review was used at Harris Junior College li 
brary, Meridian, Miss., with this simple heading 
VISIT OUR BOOKORAMA FOR THE LATEST IN BOOKS 
BOOK REVIEWS, BEST SELLERS, & AWARDS 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


ADVERTISING IN AMERICA. Poyntz Tyler, ed. 
Reference Shelf Series vol. 31, no. 5, 
$2.50. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG, 9th ed., 1956. On the 
service basis. 

EssAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 
On the service basis. 

Facts ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. Joseph 


Nathan Kane, 1959. $6. 











Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. Wi 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 
titles each month. 


BAILLIE, HUGH. High Tension. Harper 1959 $4.50 

BuRDICK, E. L. and BRopBECK, A. J. eds. American 
Voting Behavior. Free Press 1959 $7.50 (to be 
analyzed by author only) 

CANBY, H. S. 


Classic Americans; a study of emi 


nent American writers. Russell and Russell 
1959 $6 
CHICAGO REVIEW (periodical) Chicago Revieu 


Anthology; ed. by David Ray 
Chicago Press 1959 $5 

Davis, K. and Scott, W. G. eds. Readings in 
Human Relations. McGraw 1959 $6.50 

GRIMES, A. P. and Horwitz, R. eds. Modern 
Political Ideologies. Oxford 1959 $4.25 

House, HuMpuHRy. Al] in Due Time; collected 
essays and broadcast talks. Dufour 1955 $3.75 

Howe, IRVING. ‘Modern Literary Criticism; an an 
thology. Beacon Press 1958 $6.50 

KAHIN, GEORGE, ed 
Southeast Asia. 
$6.50 


University of 


} 
Governments and Politic 


Cornell University 1959 


Press 
LOFSTEDT, EINAR. Roman Literary Portraits. Trans 
lated by P. M. Fraser. Oxford 1958 $3.40 
MUELLER, W. R. Prophetic Voice in Modern Fi 
tion. Association Press 1959 $3.50 

New YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Medicine and 
Anthropology; ed. by Iago Galdston. Interna 
tional University Press 1959 (Lectures to the 
laity, no. XXI) $3 

RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE. Perspectives on Con 
servation; essays on America’s natural resources 
by J. K. Galbraith and others. Ed. by Henry 
Jarrett. Johns Hopkins Press 1958 $5 

RouckK, J. S. ed. Challenge of Science Education 
Philosophical Library 1959 $10 

TILLYARD, E. M. W. Epic Strain in the Englis/ 
Novel. Essential Books 1958 $4.50 

WARREN, EARL. Pablic Papers of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. Ed. by Henry M. Christman 
Simon and Schuster 1959 $4.50 

ZAVALISHIN, V. Early Soviet Writers. 
for the Research Program on _ the 
Praeger 1958 $7.50 


Published 
U.S.S.R 
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‘s 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 169) 
tion of 2,697 books before the neu regulations 
there were 179 books overdue, and for a week’ s 
circulation of 2,672 after the new regulations, there 
were only 66 overdues. Patrons are making ever) 
effort lo vetnrn their books or are renewing the m 
by telephone. Other member libraries have also 
reported a decrease in their number of overdue 
books. Meanwhile, needless hours spent on uncon- 
structive work are better used elsewhere. 

The Wayne County Library also charges a non- 
resident fee of $10. This entitles all potential users 
in the household to sign a signature card which is 
kept on file at the library. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 

LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 172) 
vides an amazingly complete, albeit simple, method 
of scrutinizing and evaluating the service program 
of a school library., While its specifications will not 
exactly coincide with the high standards soon to be 
published by AASL, any library which uses this 
checklist will be in a better position to do a self- 
evaluation against the new Standards. Three sepa- 
rate questionnaires addressed to teachers, pupils, 
and parents should prove especially useful and 
revealing. 

The price of this mimeographed publication is 
$1. It may be purchased from Mary E. Lindley, 
Hillcrest Elementary School, 103 W. Hagerman, 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, who was chairman of the 
project 


SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 

our continued attention and dependable search 

service, quaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 








ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN needed for a 
new Regional Library located in the beauti 
ful Parkland country midway between Cal 
gary and Edmonton, Alberta. B.L.S. and 
some experience, preferably in school Il 
braries or in working with teachers and 
school children needed his is an excellent 
opportunity for professional growth for an 
ambitious person willing to work hard. Re 
tirement and hospitalization plans available, 
month vacation. The salary is open. Write 
giving resume of qualifications and experi 
ence, names and addresses of three refer 
ences, two of whom are or were in a supe! 
visory capacity, and a recent snapshot to 
Laurence H. Solomon, Librarian, Parkland 
Regional Library, Lacombe, Box 1000, 


Lacombe Alberta 











MENDS BOOKS 
FAST- NEATLY! 


ELMERS ‘GLUEALL 


You can repair books faster and 
better with this modern plastic glue 
in the handy squeeze bottle. It dries 
quickly and clearly, won't stain .. . 
takes the “goo” out of gluing jobs. 
Mold and bacteria resistant, too. 
Buy it in the economical 8-oz. bottle 

only $1.00 at your stationery store. 
Product of The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
OR USE THIS COUPON 


Ne 


MUTUAL AIDS 
Dept. 216, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 

2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, numbers and 
signs, @ $1.00/set—See colors below: 

Red Green Blue 

Black Yellow [ White 
1%" Manuscript Style, in sets of 240 letters and 
signs. (> $1.00/set—See colors below: 

Red Green Blue 

Black Yellow White 
Re-Usable adhesive, @ $1.00 per pack 
ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR CASH FOR § 
c.0.D. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 

















BRANCH LIBRARIAN—wanted by the 
City of Warren population 80,000, located 


Detroit Metropolitan area. Starting salary 
$5005. Liberal fringe benefits. Require 
equivalent of graduation from college with 
specialization in library science, one year 


professional library experience, Apply Per- 
sonnel Director, Municipal Building, Warren, 
Michigan. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN (ASS’T). Ac- 
tive, attractive children’s room. Four weeks 
vacation; cumulative sick leave; pension plan; 
salary scale $4,750-6,178. Junior circulation 
(1958) 126,456. Suburb of New York City. 
Write Director, Public Library, Teaneck, 


N.]J. 





ELEMENTARY & YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARIAN with special feeling for story 
groups and special fondness for youngsters 
MSLS, A 


teacher-certified; 814 yrs. varied ex- 
perience. 


30x WLB #47. 





EXTENSION LIBRARIAN. Salary up to 
$6,000 depending on qualifications, 30 days 
leave, ample sick leave, retirement plan, ex- 
Write to Eugene D. Hart, 
Fulton Street, 


cellent climate. 
State Librarian, 615 
Idaho. 


3oise, 





LIBRARIAN 1 VACANCY-—Salary $330- 
420 per month. Liberal policy on vacation, 
sick leave, pension, medical and other fringe 
benefits. Library housed in modern air con- 
ditioned structure. Experience in professional 
library work and graduation from college with 
degree in Library Science. Age 21-55. Apply 
to Leroy J. Brenneman, Personnel Director, 
City Hall, Phoenix, Arizona within one week 
from date of this publication. 





LIBRARIAN FOR MAINE COASTAL 
TOWN. Excellent opportunity for initiative 
and varied experience in beautiful and pro- 
gressive small town library. Library school 
graduate. Salary $4,000. at Sheldon F. 
Gok ithwait, president, Box 565, Bar Harbor, 


Maine. 





POSITIONS OPEN—MEN OR WOMEN 
Levittown Public Library on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. JUNIOR 
LIBRARIAN, $4640-5720, head Audio-vis- 
ual division (new position); SENIOR LI- 


BRARIAN I, $5360-6800, Head of Adult 
Services; SENIOR LIBRARIAN IT, $5360- 
6800, specialize in work with young people. 


College and librarv school degrees required. 
Liberal vacation, sick leave, New York State 
Retirement System. Staff of 29, plus part- 


time, 37% hour—5 day week. Apply: Wm. 
H. Keller, Director Levittown Fublic Li- 
brary, South Village Green, Levittown, L.I., 


N.Y. Telephone: PErshing 1-0969 





INDEX 
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PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN, Anaheim, Cali 
fornia, population 91,000. Expanding library 
system has opening for Principal Librarian 
for Adult Services. Library degree plus four 
elit of professional experience required. 
California State Retirement, paid sick leave, 
vacations, health insurance. Credit Union. 
Salary range, $5,880 to $7,080, starting salary 
based upon training and experience. For 
information write to: Library Director, 
Anaheim Public Library, Anaheim, Cali 
fornia. 





Public Library in community of 15,000 in 
Michigan’s Beautiful upper peninsula needs 
REFERENCE -CATALOGUER. Library 
science degree. Experience desirable. 40 
hour week. 4 week vacation. Sick leave 
Retirement and social security. Other fringe 
benefits. Salary $4700, Position now open. 
Please contact Mrs. Louise T. Owens, Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba, 
Michigan. 
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WANT LISTS 
FILLED! 


Rare Books 
Copied 


Microfilm- Xerography 
process helps Librarians 


meet book demands 


The solution to many a want list problem is solved by 
the O-P books program. 

Out-of-print titles, which the publisher has no inten- 
tion of reprinting and which are not easily obtainable on 
the second-hand market, are supplied at reasonable cost as 
O-P books. This can be a real help when you're having 
trouble locating certain titles. It is also a way to secure 
copies of old and rare books. 

Send your want list for collating and filling with oth- 
ers, and ask for the list of books already available through 
the O-P books program. 


UY UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


ae 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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additions to the quality paperbound series of 


APEX GY BooKsS 


HERE | STAND 


By Roland H. Bainton. A great biography of 
the founder of Protestantism. An accurate 
account of the great Re 
(D1) $1.75 


and authentic 
former's life and work. 


PAUL 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed. An outstanding 
biography of a great Christian written with 
inspiring interest and enthusiasm by one of 
the world’s great scholars. (D2) $1.25 
OUR ROVING BIBLE 

By Lawrence E. Nelson. A lively account of 
how the Scriptures have influenced our cus 
toms, attitudes, and culture. Written with 


deference and candor. (D3) $1.50 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


PRESS 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 
By Ralph W. Sockman. An examination of 
some apparent hard sayings of 
pecially the parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Written in clear, concise style. 

(D4) $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


By Thomas A. Stafford. An illustrated study 
of the history, the meaning, and the use of 
Christian symbols and art forms. (D5) $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 

AND HEALING 

By Leslie D. Weatherhead. An authoritative 
volume in the field of healing through psy 
chology and religion. (D6) $1.75 


New York-Nashville 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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